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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

Association of Trustees, Matrons and Superintendents of 
County Asylums for the Chronic Insane of Wisconsin, 

HELD AT 

Fond du Lac, Wis., June 8-10, 1921, in Library Hall 

Convention was called to order by President R. M. Smith, at 8 P. M., 
and was opened with an Invocation by the Rev. W. E. Gilroy of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Fond du Lac. 

Mayor R. D. Haentze then gave the following: 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons, and Friends: 

In behalf of the City of Fond du Lac I want to extend a cordial wel- 
come to you all, and I want to assure you that the welcome not only 
comes from myself, but the public in general. I want you to feel at 
home. I also want you to feel, when I extend this welcome, that the 
City is yours during the time of your being in Fond du Lac, and I am 
sure there is no doubt but what you will accomplish, during your An- 
nual Convention here, a great deal of good, not only for yourselves 
but the public in general. 

I might say at this time that I recall some of my past experiences 
away back about fifteen years ago, when I first attended a Convention. 
I thought at the time when I left home to attend the Convention that 
it was more of a frolic than anything else, and nothing but a frolic; 
but I found after attending my first Convention that I learned a whole 
lot of good; in fact, it made me feel that if we ever had a Convention, 
wherever I had any interest, I would be always ready to attend, and 
I don't doubt but what all the delegates of this Convention will find 
themselves in the same position I was at that time. 

I also at this time wish to extend a personal invitation to all of the 
out-of-town delegates to visit the Haentze Floral Co.'s Greenhouses, 
situated on Linden Street, any time during the daytime while you are 
in the city. I might say that was my former occupation; I was con- 
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nected with them up to about a month and a half ago, and I feel proud 
of the fact, for I think they have one of the best floral institutions in 
this part of the country. I feel sure, also, that the other people of 
Fond du Lac extend to you the same invitation to inspect the various 
institutions around Fond du Lac. I want you to feel as though you 
are one of us while you are visiting here in the city. 

I thank you. 



RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

President R. M. Smith 

Your Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen: At the time of holding our 
last Convention, in the City of Milwaukee, Superintendent Kenyon, 
of Fond du Lac, made it known that Fond du Lac would bid for the 
next Convention. I, for one, pledged up immediately, and when the 
time arrived for selecting a place for our next Convention, any who 
had other intentions withdrew, and Fond du Lac received the unani- 
mous support of the Convention. Consequently, we are here today. 

Fond du Lac, as you all know, played quite a part in the early history 
of Wisconsin. She early was identified in agriculture, even when the 
bulk of agriculture in Southern Wisconsin was wheat. Diversified 
farming brought a change, and Fond du Lac and surrounding towns 
shipped an immense amount of farm products north — dressed beef, 
pork, mutton, veal, poultry, butter, eggs, cheese, etc. — to supply the 
lumber and mining regions in this section. The invention of the 
refrigerator car was destined to bring about a change, and years later 
— some years later — we saw the products of the farm> such as cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, etc., being shipped south, to the great dressing 
plants. Butter, eggs, cheese, etc., also turned-about-face and went 
south, much of it into cold storage, there to be distributed then or at 
some future time, for then it was possible to ship the dressed carcass 
from the west, the great producing center, to the east, where formerly 
the live animals had to be shipped. The surrounding territory has 
been devoted to dairying, and today Fond du Lac is in one of the 
strongest dairying centers in the west, unexcelled by few, if any, 
localities. Many who are looking for dairy cattle, head for Fond du 
Lac County. 

In the past, Fond du Lac was also a noted lumber center, or noted 
for the lumber industry. They clung tenaciously to this, bringing the 
products of the forest for many miles to be manufactured. As that 
industry began to dwindle, other factories took its place, and today 
we know Fond du Lac as a thriving, beautiful, industrial city, backed 
by a strong agriculture. 

I can assure you, Mr. Mayor and citizens of Fond du Lac, that we 
thank you for the privilege of holding this Convention in your city. 

Some twenty years ago fifteen County Asylum Officials conceived 
the idea that much good could come to these institutions by holding 
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an annual convention, and today thirty-five County Asylums in the 
State of Wisconsin are members of this organization. 

Fond du Lac County has one of the best County institutions in the 
State, located on the border of the City of Fond du Lac, and 1 hope 
that the holding of this Convention in your city and county will in- 
crease the interest of your people in this institution, if any interest 
be lacking. 

Mr. Mayor and citizens, on behalf of the membership of this organi- 
zation, we accept your hospitality. And I thank you. 



ADDRESS 

Hon. M. K. Reilly 



Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have not been assigned a 
theme, I am a kind of a free lance. I am not going to talk shop to 
you people. First, because I know nothing about your line; and 
second, because I know you do not want me to talk along that line. 

I am going to talk this evening about the duties and responsibilities 
of present day citizenship. Something over one hundred and forty 
years ago, a new idea of government was given to the world by our 
forefathers. At that time the prevailing idea of government was that 
certain men came into the world specially commissioned to rule the 
people, or, in other words, what is known as the divine right of a 
special few to rule their fellowmen, held sway in the world generally. 

Our revolutionary fathers believed that • this theory was wrong. 
They held that no man received or could receive a commission from 
the great ruler of the universe to rule his fellowmen. They believed 
that the right to rule came up from below and not down from above. 
In other words, they believed in the rule of the people. 

Our government, a representative democracy, as finally launched, 
was in many ways an experiment in government, or rather a modern 
experiment in government. Our idea of government was not entirely 
a hew idea in government. It was a new idea as applied to our coun- 
try, but it was an old idea as far as history of governments was con- 
cerned, because history discloses the fact that republics and democracy 
have existed and flourished and finally have found their resting places 
in the common tomb of nations ; but it was a new idea, as I have said, 
as applied to the virgin soils of the land of Columbus. 

When our ship of state was launched upon the sea of democracy, 
there were a great many skeptics who believed that our form of gov- 
ernment was foredoomed to failure. 

I recall reading sometime ago, a letter from Lord Macauley to an 
American friend, wherein the distinguished Englishman pointed out 
the impossibility of the success of our experiment in government. He 
says in that letter: "You cannot have a government of the people. 
It is absolutely impossible to have a representative democracy. You 
must have classes, you must have blood, you must have those who 
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serve and those who rule, otherwise your government cannot exist.*' 
In spite of prophesies of failure, our experiment in government has 
lasted for almost a century and a half, and its history discloses a 
record of achievements and successes unparalleled in world history. 

Remarkable has been our progress, individually as a people and 
collectively as a nation, during the almost century and a half since 
first our idea of government became the controlling factor in the un- 
folding destiny of our country. 

From a struggling band of many nationalities scattered along the 
Atlantic Coast, we have grown to be more than a hundred million 
strong, extending from the rock of the Pilgrims on the east to the 
Golden Gate on the west, from the Great Lakes on the north to the 
Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

We have transformed bleak prairies and dark forests into fertile 
plains and smiling valleys. We have tunneled mountains and bridged 
chasms. We have laid thousands of miles of railway — more than all 
the rest of the world combined — and we have strung a network of 
living wires penetrating every corner of our land, annihilating space 
and time and making the inhabitants of Maine and Oregon neighbors 
to their fellow citizens in Florida and Texas. 

We have millionaires and philanthropists, Napoleons of finance and 
captains of industry such as the world has never before known, and 
we also have churches on every hilltop for the worship of God, and 
schoolhouses in every valley for the ennobling of men. 

Our country at one time was the scene of the greatest civil war in 
history, and in the dark chasm of rebellion was .buried forever seces- 
sion and slavery, and from that field of domestic conflict our country 
came forth more united and more powerful than ever. Less than a 
quarter of a century ago our country gave to the world one of the 
finest examples of lofty ideals and unselfish devotion to liberty and 
the principles of democracy that history records. 

Aroused by the sufferings of Cuba, our government, backed by the 
will of the people, sacrificed precious lives and millions of wealth 
upon the altar of war, in order that the tree of freedom might be 
planted in the soil of suffering Cuba, and recently the republic of 
Washington and Lincoln threw its might and power into the great 
world conflict, in order that the rights of American citizens might be 
vindicated, and a government of the people might be the common 
heritage of all mankind. 

In a word, our country, as the exponent of the idea of the people 
to rule, has risen from a contemptible position in the politics of the 
world to be the guiding star in the great family of nations. From 
the standpoint of natural progress, we have outstripped the achieve- 
ments of all mankind. We have hitched the forces of nature to the 
car of human progress and it thunders along at such a rate as to 
outrun hope and defy prophecy, while all the other nations of the 
world look on and marvel at the giant strides of our republic as it 
moves upward and onward to realization, beyond the dreams of all 
times. 
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Today our country stands before the world for the application of 
the eternal principles of justice to the relations of men to each other 
under the social compact. In our land, under our form of government, 
men are not born to power and the humblest son of toil, no matter 
how lowly born, has before him the possibilities of boundless success. 
We know no race, no creed, no caste. Each citizen is the architect 
of his own future and his own fortune, and all alike can aspire to the 
prizes of the political, industrial and social world. 

But wealth, power, glory and wonderful educational institutions will 
not prevent the foundation stones of our republican institutions from 
crumbling to dust. 

Republics, above all other forms of government, depend for their 
existence upon the patriotism of their citizens. 

The men and women who came from foreign lands to find homes 
in the land of Columbus, came to these shores as a general proposition 
to escape religious and political prosecution. They sought new homes 
for themselves and their children, where they would be free from the 
religious and political oppression of their more numerous fellow citi- 
zens. 

Our government has successfully met every test and trial of its 
strength and ability to endure, to date; but the enemies overcome and 
conquered so far in the life history of our republic, have been what 
might be called external enemies, enemies overcome on the field of 
battle. 

Whenever the war drums have sounded, whether the call to arms 
meant to fight a foreign foe or an internal foe who sought the dis- 
ruption of our government, our citizens have rallied almost to a man 
in support of our government. 

Before the recent European war, it was charged b£ foreign critics 
of our government and our country that America was money mad. 
That we had no ideals, that our God was the dollar. There can be no 
doubt at all but that there was considerable truth in this charge, and 
there were not a few at home and abroad who believed that no threat 
of danger would be able to arouse the old patriotic spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion to country that dominated our people in different periods 
of our country's history. 

In the spring of 1917, when the clouds of war lowered upon our 
horizon, and the call came for men and money to defend our country, 
that call was answered with an enthusiasm and unanimity that sur- 
prised the most optimistic friends of our republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Deep in the game of commerce and industry, worshipping madly 
at the altar of Mammon, as our people were, at the call of country, 
at the sound of beating drums, the great mass of the people turned 
their backs upon the altar of Mammon and stood ready and willing 
to sacrifice their all upon the altar of country. 

Never before in the history of the world did a nation and a people 
make such tremendous sacrifices in war for an ideal, for a principle, 
as the citizens of our country made in the recent European conflict. 
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There can be no doubt at all but that the ordinary American citizen, 
in times of peace, takes his duties as a citizen too lightly. In fact, 
the ordinary American citizen does not believe that he has any duties 
as a citizen in times of peace and that he is only required and ex- 
pected to be patriotic when the war drums are rolling. 

In the recent European conflict when the Czar lost his head, the 
Kaiser his throne and the Emperor of Austria his throne and country, 
there can be no doubt at all but that autocracy — the divine right of 
kings to rule — has come to an end. Never again in our day will the 
divine right of kings to rule have any numerous body of supporters, 
so in that great conflict, begun when our forefathers threw down the 
gage of battle to Britain, between democracy and autocracy, has 
democracy won. 

But, my fellow citizens, democracy has a new foe today. The name 
of that new foe is Bolshevism, communism or socialism. Call it what 
you will, they all mean substantially the same thing. They all aim 
at substantially the same end, the overturning of our economic and 
political institutions. 

The world has changed greatly in the past decade or so, particularly 
since the European war. Half of Europe is in chaos. Where the 
Czars, Kaisers and Emperors a decade or so ago, ruled by divine right, 
surging mobs hold sway today, and in our own country a noticeable 
wave of political and economic unrest has swept, and is still sweeping 
from ocean to ocean. People seem to have lost respect for authority 
and law and for the old order. Nothing is sacred any more because 
it is old. 

There is no use in telling the untutored agitator, there is no use of 
telling the disciple of Bolshevism or socialism that our Constitution 
is a wonderful'document, the greatest ever struck off by the hand of 
man, that Washington and Franklin had a part in its formation and 
that our country has prospered wonderfully under the rule of the 
Constitution. This disciple of economic and political revolution will 
tell you "I don't care about your Constitution, I care nothing about 
Washington. Your Constitution is no good. It is out of date. I 
cannot make a living for my family under it." 

What is the result of this situation? What does this situation de- 
mand, if our constitutional liberties are to be perpetuated and our 
country is to continue to be a representative government? This situa- 
tion simply means that at the present time and in the future each and 
every citizen must be a vigilant, intelligent and aggressive citizen 
and defender of our economic and political ideals. 

No longer can the good citizen leave the question of government 
to the politicians, as has been the practice in the past. No longer 
can the good citizen be deemed patriotic if he simply votes as his 
party leaders tell him to vote. 

If autocracy is dead, democracy is on trial today as never before 
in the history of our country. There is only one big paramount issue 
in this country today and that issue is not the tariff issue, the money 
issue, the bonus issue or the disarmament issue. These are all im- 
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portant issues, but then none of them constitute the paramount issue 
in this country today. What is the issue then? My fellow citizens, 
the issue is the conflict between Americanism on the one side and 
socialism, communism and Bolshevism, all children of the same revo- 
lutionary mother, on the other side. 

The great question today is whether or not our country is going 
to continue along the economic and political lines that we have fol- 
lowed for almost a century and a half, or whether, as a people and 
a nation, we are to launch out upon new highways of economic and 
political development. 

We have two classes of citizens today whom I deem dangerous. 
One class is known as the rabid standpatters, who believe what is, is 
right; and that no changes or modifications are necessary in our 
political or economic life, and the other class is made up of the rabid, 
wild-eyed revolutionary reformers, who believe that everything that 
is, is wrong, and that the proper thing to do is to cast aside the Con- 
stitution, as out-of-date, to cast aside our principles of economic de- 
velopment, to start out anew, following some visionary theories of 
economic and political life intended to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the results of toil.- 

Our government stands for individualism, stands for the right of 
each individual to carve out his own future, and to measure his talents 
and powers in contests with his fellowmen in the different fields of 
human activity, and to retain as his own all the rewards of industry 
that he has honestly attained in a fair contest on life's battle field. 

These new and revolutionary doctrines that are being propagated 
on the street corner and in some of our higher institutions of learning 
would destroy this cherished American right and principle. 

The trouble with the ordinary citizen is that he is too busy to take 
the time necessary to inform himself on political and economic ques- 
tions, so that he can vote intelligently. He is asleep as a citizen 
twenty-two months out of every two years, and partially awake two 
months in each two years, around election time. 

The citizen who preaches a doctrine of destruction and revolution 
is a real live, active being. The ordinary socialist and Bolshevik will 
burn the midnight oil, even though he be a toiler in the daylight, 
studying his doctrines of revolution and destruction, while the average 
American citizen, who has everything at stake and who believes in 
our Constitution and in our economic theory of development, will not 
spend a single moment in studying and propagating what he knows 
and feels to be the proper ideals of government and economic life. 

Our radical reformer will stay up all night and many nights, if neces- 
sary, in order to win a convert or two to his economic and political 
creed, while the average citizen, busy with the affairs of life, will not 
put himself out a particle in order to see that his neighbors and 
friends properly understand the issues before the people for solution. 

The time has come, my fellow citizens, when each of us, you and I, 
must take unto ourselves some of the responsibilities of government, 
some of the duties of propagating correct American ideals of govern- 
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ment, or else we will wake up some fine morning and find, to our sor- 
row, that the doctrines of the economic and political revolutionists 
are dominating our halls of legislation. 

There is no use sending our boys to die upon the battlefields in 
defense of country and flag, and of our American ideals, if our citizens 
in times of peace are going to be derelict in their duties as citizens, 
in preserving the institutions and ideals for which our soldiers fought 
and died. 

In our past history as a nation, we have always been able to get 
citizens, and plenty of them, who were willing to die upon the field 
of battle for their country, but we have not been able to get citizens 
in sufficient numbers who were willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fices to serve their country in times of peace. 

What our country needs today are not citizens who are willing to 
die on the field of battle for their country, but citizens who are willing 
to serve their country, to make sacrifices in time and money, in times 
of peace. 

America is entering upon a new era. The vital issues of the day 
are such that the united thinking powers and the united action of all 
our citizens will be necessary to their proper solution. 

Our great conflicts in the past have been solved with bullets upon 
the field of battle. Our great problems in the future must be solved 
by ballots, and therefore we must have an intelligent, active, vigilant, 
aggressive citizenship, if the results of these conflicts are going to be 
in line with American ideals. 

In every election that we have in our own state, thousands of our 
American citizens refuse to exercise the right to vote, and at every 
national election more than a million of our citizens fail to go out to 
the polls to do their part in deciding the issues. Such a situation 
bodes ill for the future of our republic. It is a fact also, an unfor- 
tunate fact, that millions of our citizens go to the polls at every 
national election, knowing nothing of the merits of the issues in- 
volved, and in voting simply follow blindly their party leaders. 

In the Grecian republics there was a law compelling every citizen 
to get on one side or the other of each question that came before the 
public for discussion. Such a law in our day might be beneficial. We 
have too many citizens, and too many leaders who are on the political 
fence, so to speak, but the time is coming, my fellow citizens, wlien 
each and every one of us will have to stand up and be counted on one 
side or the other of the great Issues before our country, and it be- 
hooves us to prepare ourselves as citizens, by study and investigation, 
so that we may be able to give an intelligent voice and vote on every 
important issue that may come before the American people. Our 
government cannot continue to exist on its past record alone. Our 
government cannot continue to exist simply because George Washing- 
ton had a hand in its formation. As citizens, we must be so well pre- 
pared and equipped with knowledge concerning economic theories and 
our political institutions as to be able to instruct the misguided advo- 
cates of economic, social and political revolution, and able to convince 
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them that our institutions and our form of government are the best 
for all men. 

The average citizen must not only acquire knowledge, political and 
economic, but he must also stand ready to make the same sacrifices 
for his country and his government in times of peace that he would 
make in times of war. 

We must build altars of patriotism in every schoolhouse, in every 
church, in every home in the land. We must fan into a glowing flame 
this love of country so that it will purify our social, political and eco- 
nomic life. We must rear a race of citizens, God-fearing, conscien- 
tious, vigilant, men and women, who will be anxious and willing to 
make heroic sacrifices for their country at all times; men and women 
who will heed every call to serve their country in any and every 
capacity. Then, and then only, will it be possible for our grand old 
ship of state, riding the stormy ocean of democracy, to escape the 
rocks and shoals of that treacherous sea, and to sail proudly on in the 
fulfillment of her divine mission, the solving of the problem of the 
government so made. 

President Smith announced that he wanted to make it known to the 
citizens of Fond du Lac that the sessions of the Convention were open 
to the public, and that they were invited to attend. 

Music by a male quartette, composed of Arnold Knop, Dr. A. K. 
Steen, Ashley Mitchell and R. B. Woodward, with Mrs. Zolitta Collins 
Lamb at the piano, was enjoyed, and they very graciously responded 
to an encore. 

President Smith: The Hon. Geo. B. Harris, member of the State 
Board of Control, I believe has not arrived as yet, and his address is 
the next on the program; but we have a man with us tonight whom 
the most of you know, especially all of the older members in the work 
— a man who has taken a good deal of interest in this organization, 
and still continues to have an interest in it, although he is not con- 
nected with it in any way. He was for seven years, I believe, the 
President of this organization. I refer to Mr. Coughlin, of Richland 
Center whom I want to call on to address you at this time. 



ADDRESS OF MR. COUGHLIN 

Mr. President, Superintendents, Matrons and Trustees of County 
Asylums: I presume the President of this organization has had a 
disposition to get even with me. I know during the seven years that 
I served as President that I called on many a person to address the 
Conventions that must have caused them as much embarrassment 
as I am suffering at this moment. I certainly hope you will extend 
to me the same sympathy that I extended to others at such times. 
When I look out over this assemblage of Trustees, Superintendents 
and Matrons I see some very familiar, dear and sweet faces. I be- 
lieve that this body of men and women are today . carrying on the 
most humanitarian work that is being carried on by any body of men 
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and women in the great State of Wisconsin — that of caring for the 
unfortunate people and the unfortunate wards confined in the State 
or the County Asylums in the State of Wisconsin. While I am not 
thoroughly posted, I assume that there are fully 8,000 of these unfor- 
tunate souls confined in the county institutions of the State of Wis- 
consin under the direct supervision and care of these Superintendents 
and Matrons who are before me tonight. You have only to look them 
in the face, see their countenance, observe the manner of their ex- 
pressions, to know that these unfortunate people are receiving the 
very best of care that can be given to anybody who is so sadly af- 
flicted as the insane wards of the State. I want to say to you, Mr. 
President, that no one can stand before this assemblage and get any 
other impression. I think ex-Congressman Reilly must have realized 
that when he was addressing this body of men and women. 

It was one of my duties to serve Richland County as one of the 
Trustees for a period of twenty years, and during that time and after 
the organization of this Association at Chippewa Falls, I believe I 
never missed a Convention. I always felt that some word, some 
thought would drop at this Convention that enabled me to go back 
home and insist upon better care for the unfortunate people in our 
county institution. 

I believe that at the organization of this Association, which was 
held at Chippewa Falls, Wis., that there are not to exceed three or 
four present here who were present at that organization, in this audi- 
ence tonight, and very few of them are living and in the active work 
now that were there then. I think it was very strongly impressed 
upon our minds when we went out to the Chippewa County Asylum; 
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we went in bobsleighs and almost froze to death. But we were all 
willing to do it. These men and women always wanted to learn any- 
thing that they could that would better the welfare of the unfortunate 
souls in their care. It is not a pleasant duty that these superintend- 
ents and matrons of these county institutions have, and it must be 
very trying upon them. The wonder to me is that so many of them 
have spent so many years in this active service. I think I speak cor- 
rectly when I say that Mr. Voight, the President, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenyon are the two oldest superintendents in active work in county 
institutions today. It certainly speaks well for the class of people 
who are selected as superintendents and matrons that so many of 
them have spent so many years of their lives in this wonderful work. 
I don't remember how many years Mr. Whiffin spent as superintendent 
of one county asylum, but I think 28 years — every day associated with 
a class of men and women who were not responsible for what they 
said or did. It certainly is a wonderful thing to spend that many 
years as a superintendent of an institution. 

There are a great many superintendents and matrons here tonight 
that it has never been my pleasure to look in their faces before. It 
is easily seen, however, that they are keeping up the high standard 
of the superintendents of your day, Mr. Whiffin, or of Mr. Dickinson's 
day, or Mr. Banner's day, and all those who have passed away. I 
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want to say to this body of men and women that when I gave up the 
work as Trustee of Richland County Asylum that it was one* of the 
saddest things I ever had to do. I was interested in the work, but my 
business matters became so 'pressing that I gave it up and resigned a 
year before the expiration of my term. I am hot saying, however, 
that it might have been that at the expiration of my term I could not 
have be on re-elected. That might have been the case, and it might 
not. I want to say that the present Board of Trustees of our County 
Asylum and the Superintendent and Matron are keeping up the won- 
derful work that was inaugurated by Mr. and Mrs. Johnson during 
their lifetime. The older members were all very well acquainted with 
them. 

When I received, a week ago, a very urgent, letter from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Smith, and also a letter from Mr. Kenyon, to visit this Con- 
vention, I certainly felt that if it was possible to do so I would be 
present. During the time 1 was President of this Association Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenyon extended an invitation two or three times for the Con- 
vention to meet at Fond du Lac, but always some one was ahead of 
them, and this is the first time that they ever succeeded in getting 
the Convention at Fond du Lac, and for that special reason I felt in- 
clined to attend this Convention. I don't want, Mr. President, to take 
up any further time. I want to say that I am here as a visitor, not as 
an officer of a county institution. I believe I am like Mr. Whiffln — 
that it is one of the pleasures, of my life to attend this Convention. I 
always was interested in it. I always knew that I and every one who 
could come would learn something, so that when you went back home 
you adopted some suggestion, made by either a superintendent, a 
matron or a trustee, that would enable you to improve the conditions 
in your county institution, and I believe today that we have the best 
county institutions, and the State of Wisconsin the best system and 
the best manner of caring for the chronic insane of any State in the 
Union. There are one or two that are partially patterned after Wiscon- 
sin, but none of them that have fully adopted the entire system. I 
think none of them have adopted it in full. Minnesota has never 
adopted it, but they have investigated it a great many times and sent 
delegations to Wisconsin, and always made a very favorable report, 
but due to the fact that they have such a large and commodious State 
Asylum, the County Asylum system probably was never adopted in 
the entire State. 

I want to say to you that I am here to enjoy myself. I am going to 
be with you, if Mr. Snyder, the Superintendent of my institution, will 
permit me to ride back with him, until Friday morning, and I want 
to meet every one of the new superintendents and matrons. I want 
to give them a hearty handshake and extend to them my best wishes 
in this their great work. 

I thank you, Mr. President. 



The next number on the program was a solo by Mrs. A. K. Steen, 
who also responded to an encore. She was accompanied on the piano 
by Mrs. Zolitta Collins Lamb. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JAS. MURRAY 

Ladies and Gentlemen: A few days ago a compliment was extended 
to me in the form of an invitftfion to come here tonigtit and take part 
in your program. I consider it a compliment to have an opportunity 
to intermingle with people that are spending the best l>art of their 
lives in doing the great work that you people are doing for a class 
of people that have been, for some reason only known to God, bereft 
of their reasoning, and people that do the great work that you do 
will never be rewarded in this world as you should be. but there 
will come a time and place when you will have an opportunity of 
meeting these people that you have been so kind to, and their reason- 
ing powers will be restored to them, and then you will be well paid 
for all the good work that you have done. 

Now no subject was assigned to me to talk upon, and unlike Brother 
Reilly, I am going to talk shop, but before going into that I want to 
say that I was surprised at a part of the remarks that Brother Reilly 
made when he said that he was not for women voting. Now I can 
explain that to you very satisfactorily. About fifteen or sixteen years 
ago I took unto myself responsibilities that Brother Reilly has never 
assumed. He has gone through life as a bachelor. That is the reason 
he is the fine, well-groomed looking gentleman that he is. 

Now I have taken as my subject this evening, "What the public ex- 
pects of you people," and I want to say at the start that the public does 
not expect that you are going to make County Insane Asylums paying 
institutions, and the quicker that the Trustees, the quicker that the 
Superintendents and the quicker that the Matrons begin to under- 
stand that, then the better and more valuable they will be to the 
people. If a person stood before an audience composed of members 
of an organization of which I was a member, and made that statement, 
I would say to him, "Who are you? What experience have you had, 
what do you know about the subject?" And I say that that is a fair 
question. And I want to say this — that for ten years it was my good 
fortune to have been a member of the County Board of Fond du Lac 
County. Three years of that time the people honored me by allowing 
me to act as their Chairman, and I voted for every resolution that was 
ever introduced for the appropriation of money for the County Insane 
Asylum; and I want to say that while my people at home have criti- 
cised me for things that I have done, not once has a person ever said 
a word about voting for an appropriation for that institution, and the 
only thing that I can find fault with with the Trustees in Fond du Lac 
County and with the Superintendent, is this — that they never asked 
for enough. Now I am going to talk plain to you — not as a spend- 
thrift or as a drunken sailor, or anything of that kind, but I am going 
to put the proposition up to you as I think it ought to be put up to 
you. To start with, there ought not to be a County institution in the 
State but what has a paid Secretary. You ought to have in the office 
in the front of the building, a girl or a young man as Secretary, to 
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answer the telephone calls, to answer tne questions of visitors, to 
direct people that have business there where they can find the Super- 
intendent or the Matron. Now, you say, "Why, the Superintendent 
and the Matron do that." They do, but they are too valuable to do 
that, and are not there for that purpose. You have too many records 
to keep, and the thing for you to do, if you haven't a Secretary, is to 
go before your County Board and say, "Here, we want an appropria- 
tion of at least $1,200 a year to hire a Secretary," and if you do that 
it will be the best money that you can spend, for this reason: Your 
Superintendent and Matron can give all their time to the work which 
they should do, your Secretary can keep a record, and you can collect 
your money from your inmates there. You can make out your reports 
to your State Board of Control, you can keep a record of costs and 
everything connected with the institution, and it would be the best 
investment that you can make. 

Now when a man goes to the County Insane Asylum the first thing 
that he wants to see is a well-kept lawn — he wants to see a place 
where those poor unfortunate people can go. He wants to go into the 
building and see a large, spacious building; he wants to see every in- 
mate having all the room that he needs, and he wants to see the at- 
tendants have that; and if you haven't those things then go before 
your County Board and get them. I don't want you to go before the 
County Board and apologize for being there, but simply say, "I am 
your servant, to do the best I can, and want to do the best we can for 
these people, and it is necessary for you to make this appropriation." 
A few years ago the Fond du Lac County Trustees went before the 
'County Board, and they said they wanted $6,000 for the purpose of 
building a root cellar, and one of the Trustees spoke to me about it. 
I saw the way he had the thing figured out, but I thought he had made 
a mistake. It was a good investment, but he ought to have asked for 
$12,000, and he ought to have built the best root cellar in the State. 
You ought to have an institution that will house all your people, and 
when you leave that institution you ought to be able to get into it 
more inmates, and you ought to see to it that you are asking for 
enough money to build good barns, and you ought to be able to see 
the best barns there that there are in the county. Why? Because 
this is a Fond du Lac County institution, and you want to take the 
lead by having the best barns, the best cattle and 'the best machines 
for doing the work that can be procured. I don't believe in going 
and buying high-class cattle where the price is unreasonable, the way 
rich men are doing, but I do believe you ought to buy the best cattle 
that you can get. And that brings you right back to the proposition 
stated before, that you have got to have a paid Secretary, because you 
have got to have somebody that will keep a record of it. 

Now my friend Mr. Reilly has taken a good deal of your time, and 
I am not going to do that, but I. am just going to say this in conclu- 
sion: There isn't any institution in the State that is self-supporting, 
outside of the State Prison at Waupun. Don't try to pattern your 
institution after the State Prison. These men are sent to Waupun 
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because they have committed some crime. Your people have not 
These men were sent there because they committed a crime, but are 
well and strong and can work ten full hours a day, and your people 
cannot do that. So don't be discouraged because the State Prison 
pays and your institutions do not. When I say there is only one in 
the State that is self-supporting, I must say that I understand the 
Green Bay Reformatory has paid, for the last year or so. Those are 
the only two institutions in the State. 

Go before the County Boards and get all the money you need and 
run your institutions right. And I want to say this in conclusion: 
Insanity is something that is not understood. You have experts on 
insanity, and for one I want to tell you that I have no use for the 
advice of experts on insanity. I don't know whether there are any 
here or not, but I have lived too close to too many made experts. 
During the years I lived in Waupun I saw men come there as ordinary 
practitioners, and I have seen them go away from there as experts . 
on insanity. All you people can do for your poor people is to take 
the best care of them you can. Years ago and in the early days it 
used to be thought that because a man was insane that he was be- 
witched. In the early days they used to take an insane person and 
used to put him in a sack and throw him into the river, and if by 
chance he sunk they would say they made a mistake, that he wasn't 
insane; but if he got away they would say he was bewitched. They 
would catch him again and put him in the sack and throw him into 
the river again, or until they drowned him. 

In our institutions, ladies and gentlemen, when you go out to Fond 
du Lac County Insane Asylum, you can find rings there where those 
poor people used to be tied and whipped. That is the way they used 
to treat an insane person; but thank God that time has passed, and 
people no longer do that, but everybody in the world now recognizes 
the fact that the greatest virtue in the world is charity, and no class 
of people are receiving more charity than these people are, and no 
class of people are more entitled to it, because neither you nor I nor 
any one knows the day that some one of us, or some one near and dear 
to us, will be sent to that institution, and I hope that you, gentlemen 
and ladies, will forget now your desire to make money, and will come 
back and say, "Our desire from this time on, is to get the best institu- 
tion and the best care for our people at these institutions that money 
can buy." 



The evening's program closed with music by the Orchestra, fol- 
lowed by a social time and dancing with refreshments served. 
Adjournment was taken to Thursday morning, June 9, at 9 A. M. 

Thursday Morning: Announcements by President Smith 

That the cafe in the Palmer House will be prepared to serve lunch 
at 11:30, so that we will get through in time to proceed on our trip 
this afternoon to the County Asylum and to Waupun. 
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That the Secretary is ready to take the dues from the members at 
any time. They were placed at $15 last year, and they will remain 
the same this year, and if it is deemed wise we can change them next 
year. 

We need a Finance Committee, and I will appoint as such Commit- 
tee: Mr. T. B. Flannagan, Mr. S. E. Horel and Mr. S. C. Cushman. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mr. Henry We rne eke, Mrs. J. F. Wallace 

and Mr. D. C. Hayward. 

President Smith: I believe we ate ready to proceed with the pro- 
gram, and as you see, the first number will be an address by Super- 
intendent M. H. Duncan on "Clark County's New Asylum." 



ADDRESS OF M. H. DUNCAN 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I was not able to attend the 
Convention last year, but having stayed away one year I can notice 
quite a change. There are some members here that are quite familiar 
with what I want to refer to. You know tourists," in going through 
the State, will notice and get information some times, and there is a 
place up in Northern Wisconsin where tourists used to say, "Look 
out for Scofield," and when we held the Convention there this gentle- 
man right here happened to be driving the head car going down to 
where we served the lunch, and he, like a lot of others, got picked up, 
and since that time they have seen fit to make him President of this 
Association. I see that is the. change that has taken place. That is 
right, isn't it, Mr. Smith? 

When this subject was assigned to me by Mr. Smith, "Clark County's 
New Asylum," I thought about it a little while, and I was certainly at 
a loss to know what to say, and at last my wife said to me, "What 
are you going to say on that subject?" I said it reminds me a good 
deal of a doctor who was running a hospital. He wanted to go on a 
vacation, so he put in one of the young doctors to take care of the 
work, and they had a card system; when any one would come in with 
a certain disease they used to diagnose the case and mark down on 
the card what it was. He had been away about two weeks on his, 
vacation, and when he came back he thought he would look and see 
what the different cases had been while he was gone, and in looking 
over the cards one was signed ".M;" he knew that was for measles; 
-and T. B., he was familiar with that; and all at once he came to a 
card signed "G. O. K.," and he read that and said, "That is beyond 
me. I thought I knew all the diseases." But he read on, and came 
to more "G. O. K.'s." So he thought there must have been an epi- 
demic while he was gone, and he called in the young doctor and asked 
him what is that "G. O. K." we have got here, and the young doctor 
replied, "Why, 'G. O. K.' means 'God only knows.' " And that is the 
way I feel about what I am to say about Clark County institutions. I 
don't really know what to say. About the only thing to say is, that 
Clark County has done what a great many other counties have done — 
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at least they tell me they have — they passed it up for a good many 
years and let the other county boards build, but at last they got a 
county board that brought them up standing, to say whether they 
would build or whether they would not build, and they decided to 
build. And when they selected a site it was no different there than 
in any other locality — they had a lot of sites. It is wonderful how 
many nice places there are, but they happened to select the place at 
Owen, and they bought 1,065 acres. I think that it has got everything 
in connection with it that goes to help make a nice place. To start 
off with, it had about 250 or 275 acres of cleared land, a nice stream 
of water, Popple river, timber, and a lot of cut-over land. Well, then, 
last spring they started. They thought they would let their contract, 
but everything you know was so terribly high, so they decided to just 
build the foundation. That was started in July and finished up pretty 
close to November. I might say, too, they put in the sidetrack, dug 
a well and put in sewerage, and completed those. This spring the 
superstructure was built, and the heating and plumbing installed, and 
they are working on that now. The form work is up on the second 
story now. It is being built just the same as lots of other buildings 
have been built; it is costing a little bit more than they figured on. 
You probably have heard that before. I really don't know what to say 
more about it. If there are any questions any* one would like to ask 
about it, if I can answer them I will. 

DISCUSSION 

President Smith asked the first question, and others followed: 

Question 1. What is the estimated cost, Mr. Duncan? They figure 
right along that it will cost three-quarters of a million. 

Question 2. What is the capacity of the building, Mr. Duncan? 260. 

Question 3. All fireproof construction? Yes, sir. 

Question 4. What are the floors? In the corridors, Terrazzo floors; 
cement. 

Question 5. How large are your dormitories? These dormitories, 
are built just two rooms wide. There are six wards, and there are 
two rooms in each dormitory. 

Question 6. That would make how big a dormitory? How many 
beds in a dormitory? That would be six. That would be the largest. 
The other rooms are for two beds. 

Question 7. Does this estimated cost cover all the buildings on the 
farm, everything, electricity, tools and everything? No. 

Question 8. How much did you pay per acre for the land? For 
the 1,065 acres they gave $105,000. 

Question 9. What is the exterior finish of the building, Mr. Duncan? 
It is faced brick, called Streeter brick; brick four colors. It is a dark 
brick, and a red and buff, a mixture of the two. 

Question 10. Two stories and a basement? There is no basement. 
Three stories. Building is constructed without a basement, with the 
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exception around the outside there is a walk six feet high and ceiling 
about 7% feet high, and that is where all the steam pipes and water 
pipes are laid, with a tunnel running to the boiler house, heating plant. 

Question 11. Will the first floor be used as a basement or be occu- 
pied for institutional purposes? In the back end of the administration 
part, on the first floor, that is used for storeroom and lounging room. 
I think it is possibly going to be kind of hard to get used to being 
without a basement; to any one that has a nice basement, it would be 
hard to get used to it. But you know there are a great many times 
that inspectors come around and tell you you ought not to have this 
or that in your basement, and "here is another thing you ought not 
to have in your basement," etc. So if there are so many things you 
can't use a basement for without dickering with the State Board of 
■Control, the Committee felt, why build with a basement; why not use 
the money and build it three-story, and use the first floor for admin- 
istration rooms and storerooms. And in this way you can see how 
you can get along without a basement, and as We go along with the 
building we see that it is going to be all right. 

Question 12. Do you provide for an amusement room? Yes. 

Question 13. How large is that? That is 40x50, I think. 

Question 14. On the first floor? First floor. Dining room and 
kitchen are on the second floor, so that the patients get to that from 
first floor by going up one flight of stairs, and those who are on the 
third, come down one floor; meet on the second floor. 

I want to say to you men and matrons that are already staying in 
an institution that is all equipped, it is quite an experience to go out 
and start a new institution. You know there are so many things, that 
you can't have it all your own way. If your laundry work don't suit 
you you can do it over again. There are a lot of those things — if you 
are short of help you can step right in and do it yourself. There has 
been quite a change. I know that, in being in one of these institu- 
tions, we kind of forget sometimes what we have got — think that 
may be the other fellow has got it a little better; but you start up 
and take eleven patients and farm about as much land as a lot of in- 
stitutions are farming, you will commence to see then that you are 
pretty short of help. 

Now this institution is on Route 16, just about two miles east of 
Owen, and we will be awful glad if any one at any time is coming that 
way, to have them stop and look the place over. I certainly would be 
glad, and Mrs. Duncan would be really glad to see any of you. 



THE DUTY OF MEMBERS TO THE ASSOCIATION 

By Mrs. W. E. Voight 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was informed that 
I was to prepare a paper for this program I could not see how it would 
be possible for me to do so, for the time allowed was so short. How- 
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ever, our worthy vice president insisted, and I know that when she 
says a thing must be done it is useless for an argument, so I humbly 
submitted. 

This has been rather a tedious subject, but if you will bear with 
me a few moments I will try to give you my ideas as to our duties to 
the officers. You will perhaps not all agree with me in all the things 
but I think you will in some. At least I hope you will. First come 
our officers, whose duties are anything but light. It means a great 
deal of studying on their part to arrange any sort of a program; but 
we must have officers and in their turn they must have some help 
from the members. 

We all look forward to receiving the programs. Now if we as mem- 
bers do not help out what kind of programs can we expect? They, 
of course, could get outside help but that again means quite a little 
expense. Our officers feel that this is unnecessary for we certainly 
have men and women among us in this assemblage that are just as 
capable as some that have been hired in the past; the trouble lies 
with just ourselves. When asked to take part we shrug our shoulders 
and take a long breath, and we all try to get out of it. Our one great 
excuse is, "Oh my, I am so busy." We are a busy class, as each day 
brings its own regular duties and very, very often no end to new ones; 
but what about the officers? Have they not their duties, besides 
trying to get up a profitable and interesting program? We must not 
always think of just ourselves, but devote a little of our time to others. 

Of all the Conventions I have attended, I will say that I have gone 
back home feeling that I have learned something, no matter how 
small, and of course it has been a benefit to me, and I have always 
tried to apply it to our institution. I hope you will all agree with me 
when I say that this association has been too good a gathering in 
more than one way for the members to neglect trying to make a brave 
effort to keep it up to the high standard it has always maintained. 
We all know that Wisconsin boasts of having the best system of caring 
for the unfortunate insane and again we know that the people in 
charge are perfectly capable of doing the right thing at the right time 
and could if they would give some of the best papers at our Conven- 
tions, a credit to themselves and I am sure a pleasure to their fellow 
members. It would be a benefit to each and every one of us to visit 
other institutions as there is always something to be learned thereby, 
maybe some little thing we have not thought of, or something in the 
equipment that would be more helpful in our work. This does not 
come directly under my subject but does in rather a distant way, for 
by learning of different ways we can always be of more help to one 
another. 

I have tried to make this interesting from my several points of view 
and hope you will agree with me. 

Let us all join hands and be boosters and not shirkers. 

In closing I have just a little clipping that I want to read. It may 
be interesting to some of you; it was to me. It is as follows: 
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"A New England woman, single-handed, and in the scenes where 
Puritan ancestors had heartlessly condemned witches — old women suf- 
fering mental ailments — made the fight which opened the way for in- 
sane asylums in this country, as they are known today. The woman 
was Dorothea Lyne Dix, who ran away from her home in Worcester, 
Mass., from a religious fanatic and father. The beginning of the 19th 
century saw only four insane asylums in this country, only one of 
which had been built by state direction. The scores operating today 
for more than 240,000 insane are the work of this woman, who in 
later years passionately cried, 'I never knew childhood,' and' who at 
14 taught school, her sleeves ' lengthened and her skirts made longer 
in a pitiful attempt to appear 'grown-up' and command due respect 
'by an adult appearance/ In 1841 she visited the House of Correction 
in East Cambridge. What she saw there started her on a tour of the 
jails and mad-houses of Massachusetts. Her memorial to the State 
legislature, asking for reform, pictured conditions as squalid and re- 
volting as those from the pen of Dickens." 



At this point President Smith announced that the Secretary would 
conduct roll call. The roll call revealed the following named persons 
to be the Trustees of the County Institutions for the ensuing year: 



TRUSTEES 



Brown County: 
Frank Crab, Depere 
Geo. O. Lucia, Green Bay, R.P.D. 
Frank Krees, Green Bay 

Chippewa Countv: 
C. E. Preston. Chippewa Falls 
Geo. H. Hipke, Stanley 
Henry Lebeis. Sr., Bloomer 
John A. Morse, Chairman Coun- 
ty Board 

Columbia County: 
E. W. Richards, Columbus 
H. E. Andrews, Portage 
T. A. Caldwell, Morrisonville 

Dane County: 
Lars Kravick, Stoughton 
Henry Lohff, Mt. Horeb 
Max Somers, Madison 

Dodge County: 
T. D. Lawrence, Beaver Dam 
Andrew Bachhuber, Mayville 
Albert Schoenwetter, Lowell 

Douglas County: 
Wm. O'Conner, Superior 
Robt. Wardman, Superior 
P. J. Fitzgerald, South Range 



Dunn County: 
Geo. R. Tapliss, Eau Galle 
W. W. Mathews, Menomonie 
Ferd. Martinson, Colfax 

Eau Claire County: 

C. G. Sprague, Eau Claire 
Chas. A. Cox, Augusta 

D. G. Calkins, Eau Claire 

» 

Fond du Lac County: 
Jos. Halbach, Calvary 
J. W. Kastein, Brandon 
Albert Jens, Fond du Lac 

Grant County: 
J. B. Mauer, Fennimore 
Thomas Watson, Livingston 
Richard Myer, Jr., Lancaster 

Green County: 
M. C. Durst, Monroe 
John Dick, Monticello 
Frank Derrick, Brodhead 

Iowa County: 
Wm. Dickenson, Dodgeville 
O. G. Rewey, Rewey 
Edward Brown, Mineral Point 

Jefferson County: 
Gus Fox, Waterloo 
John Gates, Ft. Atkinson 
Henry Fischer, Jefferson 
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La Crosse County: 
Frank P. Coburn, West Salem 
Adam Kroner, La Crosse 
0. J. Sorrenson, La Crosse 

Manitowoc County: 
Louis Weigand, Cleveland 
Henry Wernecke, Manitowoc 
Wm. Ahrens, Manitowoc 

Marathon County: 
Albert A. Erney, Edgar 
Herman J. Lemke, Ringle 
John L. Sell, Wausau 

Marinette County: 
W. C. Campbell, Marinette 
Henry Gurgen, Peshtigo 
J. L. Hallenbeck, Dunbar 

Milwaukee County: 

W. P. Celichowski, 817 3rd Ave., 
l^Olwaukee 

W. L. Coffey, 229 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 

W. J. Wilds, 1116% Nat Ave., 
Milwaukee 

David H. Davies, 402 Bradford 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Wm. H. Graebner, 1080 Nat'l 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Monroe County: 
M. Neumann, Norwalk 
A. L. Frohmader, Sparta 
H. B. Soul, Tomah 

Outagamie County: 
F. S. Bradford, Appleton 
Thos. Kelly, Shiocton, R. 2 

Chas. Freund, Seymour 

• 

Racine County: 
Geo. C. Peterson, Racine 
H. F. Johnson, Caledonia 

E. F. Rakow, Burlington 

RichJand County: 
C. W. Davis, Richland Center 
J. B. Gillingham, Gillingham 
Fred Higgins, Lone Rock 

Rock County: 
Robert More, Avalon 

F. F. Livermore, Beloit 

R. K. Overton, Beloit, R.F.D. 29 

St. Croix County: 

Francis Wilford, Hammond 
W. F. Behrens, New Richmond 
C. P. Peterson, Glenwood City 
A. Tobin, New Richmond 



Sauk County: 
John W. Kindschl, Prairie du 

Sac 
William Riggert, Reedsburg 
William H. Ode, Baraboo 

Shawano County: 
Herman Druckrey, Underhill, 

R. 1 
Chas. Reinhart, Shawano, R. 3 
Herman Spiegel, Tigerton 

Sheboygan County: 
R. B. Melvin, Glenbeulah 
J. F. Miller, Elkhart Lake, R. 1 
L. G. Cornelius, Sheboygan 

Trempealeau County: 
J. I. Dewey, Arcadia 
F. M. Smith, Osseo 
A. P. Ofsdahl, Ettrick 

Vernon County: 
H. A. Tullock, Genoa 
Gus Morterud, Westby 
M. McVey, Rockton 

Walworth County: 
Fred Hemstreet, Elkhorn 
H. E. Hartwell, Elkhorn 
Thos. E. Lean, Whitewater 

Washington County: 
George W. Jones, West Bend, 
R. 1 

C. F. Leins, West Bend 
Joseph Ott, West Bend 

Waukesha County: 

D. J. Thompson, Oconomowoc 
J. B. Kimball, Waukesha 

F. O. Killpatrick 

Waupaca County: 

E. H. Ramm, New London 
Fred Hess, Waupaca 
Chas. Delo, Bear Creek 

Winnebago County: 
W. W. Noble, Neenah 
W. W. Noble, Omro 
Wm. Faber, Oshkosh 
Neita Grueder, Secy., Winne- 
bago 

Wood County: 
R. Connor, Marshfleld 
W. H. Bean, Vesper 

F. S. Gill, Wisconsin Rapids 
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President Smith: I think it would be a good idea if the Superin- 
tendents of Asylums could remember to notify the Secretary of our 
organization whenever there is a change in trustees. There is an an- 
nual meeting of the county boards in November in most counties, and 
occasionally trustees are changed. Of course our reports show that 
to the state board, but they don't seem to reach the secretary. So 
if we could only remember that, and when there is a change in trustees, 
if we notify the secretary of the association it will help matters and 
save a lot of embarrassment in mailing our programs to men who are 
not any longer trustees, and omitting to mail them to men who have 
been elected and are trustees. 



PRACTICAL AMUSEMENTS FOR THE INSANE 

By Mrs. A. H. Cullen 

Sir P. Sidney says, "It is doing some service to humanity, to amuse 
innocently. They know but little of society who think we can bear to 
be always employed, either in duties or meditation, without relaxa- 
tion." 

Enjoyment is much desired and much sought after by all, and in 
order to acquire a larger portion of the precious article, we employ 
certain means or aids; but there is, perhaps, none more effective in 
its influence than "amusement." 

Webster tells us that "amusement" is a diversion, a pastime, a rec- 
reation, a relaxation; it is to occupy or engage the attention of; to 
entertain or occupy in a pleasant manner; to keep in expectation; to 
lose in deep thought; to beguile, to delude. 

Thus we find it is a very broad term and includes many forms. My 
object is to present some phases of the subject, practical for amusing 
the insane. This may cause a big elimination, but at the same time 
will leave a number on the list- of most helpful, enjoyable amusements, 
suitable for the insane. 

Each month we are called upon to report to the Board of Control 
on "What amusements have been furnished the insane?" Hence we 
feel that it is considered by the Board as necessary, a part of the 
month's program, to amuse these people as it is to carry on the various 
other phases of the work. Why? 

"Whatever amuses serves to kill time— to lull the faculties—to ban- 
ish reflection — and to awaken the understanding." 

A mild form of amusement, but one which is regular in its applica- 
tion, is the observance of all "Special" days. 

A big dinner or dance on New Year's Day. 

A program on Washington's Birthday. 

Making and sending of valentines. 

Celebration in the usual way of the Fourth of July, with a parade, 
participated in by as many of the patients as are willing and capable 
— an outdoor picnic dinner — with ice cream, lemonade, candy and 
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crackerjack to fill in the afternoon; music, of course, if there is any 
available on that day. 

Always a Thanksgiving dinner, and a Christmas tree and program. 
Often there is amongst us a poet or singer. We have had on our pro- 
gram a song by women patients alone, several recitations, original 
poem, some taking parts in the cast of a play. 

Sometimes the program has been made up largely by children of 
the neighborhood. This was especially enjoyed by the patients. Chil- 
dren's programs, you know, appeal to and amuse us all. 

But the number which is appreciated the most, as is very evident 
by the applause, is the play which we always put forth a big effort 
to produce — and a big effort it is, for the cast of characters in nearly 
all comic plays is largely male, and at our house the men are no actors, 
and if a male character is impersonated by one of the girls, why, all 
the more amusing. 

It has been the custom for some years for the Rock County W. C. 
T. U.'s to hold their annual meeting at the Poor Farm. They give a 
program for the benefit of the patients, and as it is their Flower Mis- 
sion Day they distribute flowers, fruit, smiles and good will. One year 
there were about 100 visitors, and as nearly all of them make a tour 
of the wards and the Poor House, you may know it is a job. But it 
is a big day for our folks. These visitors represent localities from all 
over the county, and many of them are someone's folks, friends or 
neighbors. 

In all counties undoubtedly there are men's choruses, orchestras or 
brass bands, who will be glad to contribute of their talent to the en- 
tertainment of these people. 

Don't fail to take all you can load in car, truck and hayrack when 
the circus comes to town; and say, the County Fair! How they look 
forward to that for months. Some of the women will want to exhibit 
fancy work for a prize, or one of the men has some choice corn or 
vegetable or flowers which he is proud of. We have brought many 
blue ribbons from these exhibitions. Usually the men go one day and 
the women another; they have a picnic lunch on the grounds, ride oh 
the merry-go-round, eat ice cream cones, and come home warm, dusty, 
tired, but happy. 

Let us turn their minds from a state of morbid reflection to one of 
pleasant anticipation. 

One of the annual events with us, and consequently one which is 
looked forward to, is a regular picnic for the women; we take a right 
good lunch, but one which is easily served, and go through the woods 
to the river. If it is possible, we have a steamboat ride. One year 
everything was in readiness for the trip, when what did it do but rain 
and rain, without even a let-up. There was considerable disappoint- 
ment, and some few suggested that we have something doing in the 
house. So rather hurriedly we decided to have a vaudeville in the 
amusement hall, with as many as would or could furnishing a number 
on the program. This met with an enthusiastic response from em- 
ployes and patients. After the program the supper was served, while 
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the rain continued to pour outside, and all seemed to enjoy it to the 
limit 

It is a good thing to observe in some way the birthdays; not all, 
not everybody would care about it. If a patient has some good things 
to eat, sent her from home, she may wish to share it with others, and 
will arrange a small party to be held in the main dining room or some 
place away from the rest of the family, so that no one will be offended, 
and thus have again a little taste of home. Tact and discretion must 
be exercised, else the very goal for which we are aiming will be lost. 

You will please pardon these many references to local incidents, 
but like many of you matrons, I presume, I do not often go far from 
our own border line, and know more about the doings there than else- 
where. One woman came to me with the request that she might get 
up a little surprise party for one whose birthday was near. She 
planned a simple lunch, which I supplemented with ice cream and 
cookies. When the time arrived to invite the guests, which were all 
amongst the women patients, and the invitation was extended to the 
"guest of honor," she was "peeved" over something, rejected the 
"honor" and resolutely refused to attend her party. The one who was 
getting up the affair was somewhat nonplussed, but undaunted, went 
ahead, and had the party anyway, and no one was the loser but the 
"guest of honor." 

How they like to go fishing, and sleighing; although this latter is a 
most delicate affair, it is anticipated with pleasure for a year, or longer, 
if we fail to have a good day and good roads at the same time. 

Perhaps the superintendent is called out on a trip with the auto- 
mobile. Let him fill his car with as many as he can carry and give 
them a ride. It may be his errand takes him to the home town of 
some one who is with him. This gives him an opportunity to call on 
the home folks, and, be the call ever so brief, it will have a tendency 
to encourage the patient, to break the hopelessness of his environ- 
ment and awaken within him a real live interest. 

Some institutions, where there is a room suitable for the purpose, 
have a bowling alley, and the superintendents have selected and 
trained a team, and occasionally they make a trip to another asylum, 
where they enjoy a bowling match. Who can estimate the value to 
these men such an experience will be, in making them physically "fit," 
and to recreate within them a joy in the sports of "other days"? 

Many of these forms of amusements which have just been consid- 
ered can be participated in by a somewhat limited number; but there 
are some that may reach them all. 

Pianos and phonographs in the wards where the patients can have 
ready access to music at all times, plenty of reading material, books 
and magazines and the late daily papers, are always acceptable. 
There are some patients who have their own private subscriptions to 
newspapers. Many of them are great readers. 

A great blessing in the line of diversion and pastime for the women 
is fancy work. Oftentimes it seems a waste of material, as the article 
when finished is not saleable, nor can'it be put to any practical use, 
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but the value to the patient as a means of diversion cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

We have found the motion pictures to be an amusement that may 
include practically all the patients. We have these once each week 
excepting through the season when the daylight is long, and although 
we are not able with the apparatus we have, to procure the best films, 
the pictures are well attended and appreciated, The patients look 
forward to the occasion and watch them with much interest. Their 
accompanying bursts of laughter and hearty cheering show that they 
are very clever in grasping the situation. Rob. Wagner, in the "Ameri- 
can" Magazine, says: "The insane, curiously enough, try to figure- 
trick photography, and are perfect wonders at guessing plot" 

A dance, with a good orchestra, will furnish a pleasurable excite- 
ment for many, while perhaps only a few will participate in the activi- 
ties. These people who are confined to so limited a locality will derive 
real pleasure from just seeing the guests who come in from the nearby 
towns and the "country round" and looking on at the good time they 
are having; and for those who will dance there is often genuine benefit 
gained. One woman, who never hurries, but always moves in an ex- 
tremely deliberate manner, was dancing the "Irish Trot" and I con- 
fess it was amusing to me to see her get such a "move on." One 
young man who was so afflicted mentally that he would eat a mouthful 
only as he was urged each time, would stand for an indefinite time in 
one position, and would scarce ever speak a word, liked to dance, how- 
ever; and here again is a tribute to the "Irish Trot" as well as other 
dances, for we feel that they contributed much to his present improved 
condition. He is now at home with his parents, able to do quite a bit 
of work, eats with a relish, is robust looking, where at one time we 
feared tuberculosis, and converses in a quite natural manner. 

Although it is out of my line of argument, I wish to state here that 
special, individual attention works wonders in bringing out the best 
in a patient. In order to accomplish this, a severe blow may be dealt 
to "system," but system can be readjusted, with no harm done, but 
an improved physical and mental condition of the individual instead. 

As trustees, as superintendents, as matrons, we have a tremendous 
responsibility, but it is also a privilege to serve as guardians of these 
"home folks," as shepherds of these flocks. We are our "brother's 
keeper," and our charge is a large family of folks, who at one time 
were unusually keen, mentally, and with highly sensitive natures, and 
who, during some particularly telling part of life's struggles, were" 
not able to resist longer, but were forced to succumb — like a once 
strong and stalwart soldier who has faced fire and shell shock in the 
front line trenches, and has had to retreat, after giving his all. There 
is nothing too good for these unfortunate ones; nothing feasible or 
practical not worth trying. Something is gone from their lives, and 
it is our duty to build up and fill in and make those lives as happy 
and contented as we can. They are fathers and mothers — they are 
sons and daughters — they are brothers and sisters. Their home is 
with us — temporary in some cases, for often one is paroled who does 
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not return — but permanent with many. Let us keep alive in their 
breasts the hope that they may "go home" some time, for we would 
dispel the feeling of the hopelessness of their environment; and let 
us make this home comfortable, clean and homelike, and the atmos- 
phere as cheerful as it is in our power to do. 

"If any little word of ours can make one heart the lighter, 
If any little act of ours can make one life the brighter, 
Then let us say that little word, or plan some bit of giving, 
To do all, in our power, to make more complete the lives that they 
are living." 



DISCUSSION 



President Smith: Is there anything that the members think of that 
has been overlooked or neglected? If so, we might take it up at this 
time, as Dr. Brown, who is on our program for the next number, is 
not present. 

Mr. Wernecke: I would like to go back to the address by Mrs. 
Voight, on the "Duties of Members to the Association/' .Mrs. Voight 
mentioned that when the members are asked to be on the program 
they should respond, and I want to say that when the questions are 
sent out by the Secretary I think that every one ought to make it a 
point to send in what they think that they would like to have on the 
program. I know that the Secretary would like to have suggestions 
of subjects, because when the Secretary has a bunch of subjects be- 
fore him it is an easy matter to get up a program, but when there are 
only a few of them coming in and it is all left to the Secretary, it is 
almost an impossibility to have a program that is interesting. Now 
about this next subject, in regard to these entertainments — amuse- 
ments, this lady has covered it admirably. About the moving pictures, 
if there are any that have moving pictures we would like to know 
what kind they have and what they cost. And another thing about 
the pictures: We were talking over at our meetings of getting these 
films, if there was a number — if we could get a circuit — get the films 
and pass them around. I would like to ask that question of those that 
have a moving picture outfit, how it works and what they cost, etc. 

President Smith: I am very glad you took up that subject. That 
is a subject that should be brought up. Mrs. Voight's paper was a 
good one, too, and we all ought to consider our duties to this Associa- 
tion, in the matter of assisting on the programs and in suggesting 
subjects for program. It certainly makes it very hard for the Secre- 
tary when he has to confine himself largely to outside talent for the 
program. If you wish we will now discuss Mrs. Cullen's paper. 

Mr. Cullen: We have got a Pathe machine. A boy 12 years old 
can run it, but we don't get satisfactory pictures. I think the insane 
person enjoys the same pictures you would enjoy. A funny picture 
seems to take their eye better than any other picture we have. 

Mr. Wernecke: Are the pictures agreeable to the patient? 

Mr. Cullen: The funnier the picture, the better. They sometimes 
give us manufacturing films, and that doesn't Interest them. 

President Smith: Can somebody tell us about the expense? 

A delegate responded as follows: A moving picture machine about 
the size of a suitcase costs $200. We bought one a year ago, and you 
can use any films that are used in any theater. We get a film about 
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every two weeks in the winter months, and I paid $3 for a two-roll 
film and about |1 express charges, and we find that that is a very 
satisfactory amusement. The more comical the pictures, the better 
they like them. You can get films from the State just for paying the 
express. They are mostly agricultural pictures though, and they don't 
seem to care much about them. We get ours from Milwaukee. They 
furnish comics altogether, and there are other houses of the same 
kind. You can select what you want. They cost all the way from $3 
to $10. 

Delegate: I have heard a great deal the last year of certain super- 
intendents who have bowling allays, and I was wondering whether 
they turned out to be a successful amusement for patients. I would 
like to hear from some of those. 

President Smith: I understand they are a great success. 

Mr. Manuel: We put in a bowling alley last year in our institution 
and we have found it has been a wonderful thing for the patients. 
Patients that were practically dumb, had no interest in anything and 
didn't care to get out #nd do any work on the farm, have forgotten 
it since they got interested in bowling, and it has made a wonderful 
change in them, and during the winter months there was hardly a 
week passed but what a team would come out from the city and bowl 
with our patients and employes — always some of the patients bowling 
with them — and we think it has been a wonderful thing for the 
patients. We put in an alley last year in February, and we had nine 
games between our patients and others, and it is wonderful the way 
they enjoy it, and the other patients enjoy it also. And then later 
we took one of our patients and went to Marshfield for a game. There 
is hardly a day but what some of those patients will ask about when 
they can play. It seems to wake them up and do them good, and ft 
is a pastime for the employes. I don't think we give our employes 
enough consideration. I think the individual that works in an insti- 
tution year after year, in a work that our employes are in, needs a 
little consideration. It is monotonous. When they have an evening 
off they come down and bowl, and it is a wonderfully fine thing for 
them. And the nicest part of all is when Mrs. Manuel sees the in- 
spector coming up the walk, she will say, "You better get him down 
to the bowling alley until I get cleaned up, and then we can give a 
much better report." I think every institution should put in an alley, 
and then take our teams and go around visiting. You cannot imagine 
how much good a patient gets by taking him from one institution to 
another, and letting him have that change. 

Question: What would the cost of installation be of a bowling 
alley? 

Mr. Manuel: That depends. If you pick up a second-hand alley 
they cost — $350 — $300 plus freight, and we had to make a lot of 
changes there in order to put ours in; cost $1,000; but some institu- 
tions would not have to go to the expense of changing as we did. 

Question: What is the approximate width and length necessary 
to install an alley? Answer: About 90 feet long. 

Delegate: In discussing the bowling alley there is one feature about 
it that I have not heard anybody say anything about, and that is the 
noise. Do they have them away from where it would disturb the other 
patients that don't play or can't play? We put in an alley at one 
asylum once and we had quite a job to locate it, and after we did locate 
it, of course the men that worked outside in the day, they had to play 
in the evening most of the time, except in the winter. We found out 
a great many patients had about as much trouble from the noise as 
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the others had enjoyment. The bowling alley being more noisy, I 
am wondering where you have it and when they play it? Do they play 
in the daytime, while the patients are up, or at night? I would have 
to consider this before I could put in one where I am now. 

Mr. Manuel: Our patients play any time during the day, and eve- 
nings until 10 o'clock. They play in the basement under the dormi- 
tories. It isn't so noisy. We have a concrete floor in the basement, 
and we laid our sills and joists in cinders, and you will hear a lot of 
noise in the wards, in the dormitories, but the most of the patients 
that don't want to bowl are persons that don't say anything, and if 
they are kept awake until 10 o'clock what is the difference, if we can 
amuse them who are alive and interested in these things? And I don't 
believe that that is any objection to an alley in an institution. 

President Smith: Mr. Dodge has an announcement to make. 

Mr. Dodge: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Major Markle, 
of the Association of Commerce, called the attention of the Elks this 
morning to the fact that you were having some trouble in finding 
places to eat, and I would like to make just a few explanatory re- 
marks. Mr. Kenyon made a request of the Elks that we entertain the 
Convention, or rather allow you the privileges of the Club House. 
This could not be done for the reason that the Elks are exempt from 
tax, and under the rulings we cannot entertain conventions as a body. 
However, as I understand, there are a number of Elks that belong to 
this Association, and there is nothing to prevent those Elks from 
taking those of you whom they wish in the Club House as guests. 
Now, while it is rather late this morning, the chef no doubt is pre- 
pared to take care of 35 or 40 only, on account of your wanting an 
early luncheon this noon. However, after this noon they can take 
care of as many of you as care to partake of the privilege. They 
serve short orders at night and club dinners at noon, so any of you 
who wishes can go over there with Elks as guests. We will ask the 
out-of-town Elks to please register, so it will show that the rest of 
you were brought there as guests, and we hope you will take advan- 
tage of it as much as you care to. 

President Smith announced that a picture of the delegates would 
be taken at 11 o'clock on the front steps of the building. 

President Smith: There is a man in the audience this morning 
whom many of us know, and who was active in asylum work some 
years ago — in fact, for a time was a member of the State Board of 
Control. I refer to Mr. W. D. Conover, and we would like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Conover : I can't make a speech, but only express my very 
great pleasure in being able to be here. When I found I still knew 
about 35 or 40 of the trustees on the list, I made up my mind that I 
would take a day off and come, and I am very glad to be here and to 
find so many of my old friends, not only well and hearty, but looking 
better than ever. I thank you. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 

. By Mrs. D. C. Hay ward, Weyauwega 

My industrial exhibit consists of articles made from flour sacks. I 
have many and useful articles that we use in the institutions, and 
some that I am eager to sell. I want to buy a bowling alley and a 
moving picture machine. 

The exhibit consisted of dresses, smocks, aprons for children, etc., 
some of them in blue, green, yellow and brown colors, also lunch cloths 
and napkins, all made from flour sacks; and children's bibs and romp- 
ers, etc., etc. Dyola dyes were used. There were also shopping bags 
made out of binding twine. 



President Smith announced that in the absence of Dr. Brown, whose 
address was next on the program, they would have Mr. A. J. Whiffin's 
paper on "Reminiscences of County Asylum Life." 



REMINISCENCES OF COUNTY ASYLUM LIFE 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It certainly affords me great 
pleasure to meet with you today, but you must not expect too much. 
I am in one respect like a man we had at one time in the asylum, who 
had been crazy and was crazy when I went there, and was a very 
exceedingly dangerous patient, and I got word from the State Board 
of Control to return him to the Northern Hospital, which we did. It 
was our custom at that time to get a list from there of the chronic 
insane twice a year and remove them to our institution. I invariably 
got this man's name in the list, and I went to the County Judge to 
remove it, and leave it out. Time passed on, until the Board of Con- 
trol sent me a list, including this man's . name, and I wrote on it, 
"Unless you insist, I prefer not to take Mr. Connors." He sent my 
letter to Dr. Gordon, and Dr. Gordon answered it and said, "I assure 
you that Connors is like many of the rest of us, not what he once 
was." That is about my condition today. 

The subject assigned to me was one that I can but briefly touch 
on — giving my own experiences in the work. I will try and not weary 
you with a long talk. 

Sheboygan Counfy was one of the first in the state to take advan- 
tage of an act of the legislature authorizing and allowing the building 
of County Insane Asylums. Our county went to work as soon as pos- 
sible and erected what was then considered a model institution for 
the care of the insane, compared with the way they had been cared 
for previously; but it was a very crude affair compared with what 
it has today, and what the later ones are that they have built since 
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that time. It was in the spring of the year when I took charge there. 
The ground was red clay and it was rainy, and the most that we found 
was mud and clay all around the building; it was in a horrible con- 
dition outside. We got inside and found from two to three inches of 
water in the basement, and that being the case everything was damp. 
I had at that time but one helper — one man — and my wife had two 
girls. We had to clean up and get settled. No furniture there at all, 
and we were obliged to place it and put it in where it belonged as it 
came in; and we had first to bail the water out of the basement, and 
get that out of the way, which we did. As the furniture came in we 
got it in place as best we could. We didn't have any inmates of 
course; we started before we had inmates, and the building was ar- 
ranged with the kitchen in the basement and a small room opposite 
this kitchen for a washroom, with a stove set up there that was ar- 
ranged for washing, and the dining room for patients was directly 
above the kitchen .and that was equipped with a dumb waiter to carry 
the food from the kitchen up to the dining room. It was rightly named 
— it was a dumb waiter, and dumb enough. The wood was swollen 
and it fitted as tight as a drum, you couldn't move it. It took some 
time to get carpenters to work so we could use it. In the meantime 
we were obliged to carry up everything from the kitchen to the din- 
ing room. Of course we did so. Our patients increased and we got 
things in order the best we knew how. For all of this work my wife 
and I had a salary of 1 7 50 a year for both of us. Harder work no 
persons have ever put in than we did for the first few years that we 
were there on that low. salary. But the institution, as I said before, 
was in very bad shape compared with what it is now and what others 
are. Our supply of water was two large cisterns outside of the build- 
ing, and a large tank arranged in the garret of the building, and pipes 
leading from these cisterns to a force pump in the basement, and we 
were obliged to pump all the water used by hand pump into this tank 
above. Consequently we were a good many times short of water. 
We took possession in the spring of the year, and that winter when 
it began to get cold weather, and no rains, our water supply gave out. 
Our drinking water was from a well dug about 30 feet deep just out- 
side the kitchen door. That gave out in a little while, and the only 
way we had of supplying water to the institution was by hauling it by 
team. We hauled ice and melted it in the winter. That being the 
case, we didn't have a sufficient supply of water to properly flush the 
closets in the buildings as they should be. They erected at that time 
two catch basins outside the building and into those of course the 
refuse from the toilets was supposed to enter. When the water 
supply gave out, the sewer was laid only two or three feet deep and 
run out to where it was only a foot deep, and not enough water going 
through, it froze up tight, and of course that being the case everything 
that went in got into these catch basins, and no outlet. When we got 
a heavy rain these cisterns filled up. The water from the cisterns 
running into the catch basins, the water backed up into the basement. 
We had two or three inches of water over the basement, and you can 
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imagine what we had, and it also caused an epidemic of typhoid fever. 
One of the employes, a girl, had it, and my wife was unconscious five 
days and we looked for her to die with this typhoid fever. But it had 
to be remedied. We had to dig that sewer up and open the whole 
business and get the water away so that we could use the building, 
by letting the water go off under the surface. It passed on to a year 
from that time, when the trustees sunk a deep well. A man from 
Fond du Lac here by the name of O'Connor drilled a well for us. which 
was 50 feet from the surface, and we drilled it 150 feet deep— 146 
feet, and struck fine water, it was good, pure water. Then they erected 
a windmill to pump the water from there to the tank. Of course at 
times the wind didn't blow, then we had no water; but it answered 
the purpose until such time as the city put in water works. Just as 
soon as they did we had the city water, which of course made things 
much better, and a much handier place. When the first addition was 
being built there was a laundry fixed in the south wing of the build- 
ing, which answered the purpose very well; and there was a frame 
put in back of the stove with drums — a system of drying the clothes. 
When they put it in back of the stove I protested, and I says, "That 
looks dangerous; don't look to me as though it was safe." Never 
had had any experience with anything of that kind, still I said I 
didn't like it myself. A little time passed on. I had a good night 
watchman, but he wasn't well and was taken sick, and he notified 
me that he didn't feel well and I told him I would get somebody else 
and that he should go and see the doctor that day. That night I am 
confident that he must have been asleep, for it got afire, and as soon 
as the windows were open it was a solid flame. He ran to my room 
as soon as possible and said there was a fire in the laundry, and this 
was the 1st of January, I think the 1st of January, and it was a pretty 
cold night, but anyway my idea was to get down and use a hose on 
the fire, but I got so far into the heat and smoke that I was overcome, 
and I fell to the floor and lay there on that basement floor. The night 
watchman didn't get in quite as far as I did, but they found him dead. 
My wife had presence of mind enough when she was notified of the 
fire to run to the telephone the first thing before she made any other 
move, and telephoned for the fire department, and they were there 
in a very short time. The old chief was a man whom I had known 
a long time, and the first thing he said was, to my wife, "Where is 
Andrew?" And she said, "I don't know where he is. He is some- 
where downstairs. I don't know where he is." And when they found 
me I was unconscious of course. They carried me out and a police- 
man ran upstairs and asked my wife if she had any liquor. "What 
is the matter?" she says. "We have found Mr. Whiflln and he is over- 
come with the smoke." After a little while, when they found there 
was life in me, they carried me upstairs and I laid in that condition 
five days before I realized or knew anything. The next day after the 
fire they had a counsel of doctors. Our old physician, Dr. Clark, was 
a man whom some of the older people here knew. They had him and 
two others. They held a counsel, and my father and mother were 
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there — they were invited to be there, and my father took Dr. Clark to 
one side and says, "Doctor, I want to know what you believe, what 
your decision is?" And he said of course while there was life there 
was hope, but he didn't think I would live twelve hours. A little time 
passed on, and the doctor said, "This is a case of life or death, and I 
am going to experiment," and he cut me in eight different places, 
and he was confident that I would breathe easier if he bled me. And 
he watched the result. He bled me about a quart, and from that time 
on I did feel easier, and I am here on earth today to tell the story, 
and it was that doctor's experiment that saved my life. Some time 
later when I was at the World's Fair, they had this drying system 
arrangement on exhibition there, and a man who stood near me said 
they were dangerous. He said, "We had two fires, one somewhere up 
in the State of Wisconsin, and that one came near proving very seri- 
ous. One man died, and the superintendent of the institution came 
near losing his life." I said, "That is right, I am the man that was 
right there." 

There are many things in relation to the patients that I might men- 
tion — some eccentric characters, in particular. Among them was one 
man, who would, when I was taking anybody through the ward, in- 
variably step up to them and say, "My acquaintance with this gentle- 
man dates from '46." Which was true. His folks landed in Sheboy- 
gan in 1845. One year later his parents came and settled about half 
a mile from us, and of course some people would think that that was 
just a crazy remark, but it was true. One day I was talking with him 
and he says, "Andrew, if I die before you do, and I am very liable to, 
I want you to see that I am buried in a coffin made of two-inch hem- 
lock plank." "What is that for," I asked. "So I can go through hell 
a-cracking." 

There are many things of course that I might relate along those 
lines, but I simply want to tell you people the condition of affairs of 
the earlier institutions that were built, when insane asylums were 
first built in this state. But I am proud of the fact today that Wis- 
consin has the best known system to take care of her insane in the 
world. We wouldn't include the United States only, but in the world. 
There is no place in the world where insane asylums are as well 
cared for today as they are in the State of Wisconsin. The superin- 
tendent of Dane County, Eddy his name was I believe, took a trip 
to the old countries, and when he came back he gave a history of his 
visits to these institutions. He made it his business to visit as many 
as possible of these institutions, and he gave a pretty thorough idea 
to us of his experiences, and I tell you it wasn't humane the way the 
insane in many of those old countries were kept. 

I put in 28 years in the institution and gave the trustees four 
months' notice when I expected to leave. One of the trustees was a 
man who had known me from a small boy, and was very sorry to have 
me make that statement, and he says to the others: "Gentlemen, we 
will leave this matter until our next meeting, and in the meantime 
maybe Andrew will reconsider the idea." And I says, "We will not. 
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We have thoroughly considered this matter, and we intend to resign 
and leave at that time." Then of course as soon as it was known, 
there were dozens of applicants for the job. There were some that 
I thought had a queer idea of what constituted the kind of persons 
to fill that position. Some persons made applications for it I wouldn't 
consider fit to take care of a lot of dogs. When the trustees met to 
hire some one for that position they had 17 applications, and they 
looked them over and considered them, and they would ask my opinion 
in regard to some of them, and I would say, "That is not my business 
at all." I was going to leave it to the trustees entirely. I said, "The 
law says there shall be a board of trustees of not less than three or 
more than five, and I am going to leave that matter right there wlth % 
you." They carefully considered all of these different applicants and 
they didn't strike any one who seemed to be the right person. Among 
these applicants was not the person whom they hired later. Brother 
and Mrs. Arpke, or Mr. Arpke rather, did not make application, but 
they were looked for and finally hired, and I want to tell you people 
today that a better and wiser plan could not have been followed than 
hiring Mr. and Mrs. Arpke. They filled that position for eleven years, 
with credit not only to themselves but to Sheboygan County, and we 
feel today that we have got, with the different additions that are being 
built and the remodeling of the building, that the institution has got 
as good a superintendent as there is in the state, and managed as 
well as any of the rest. 

I thank you; 

Secretary Smith: We appreciate Mr. Whiffin's being here and tak- 
ing part on our program, and as I listened to the talk I was wondering 
if he told you the story he told to me some time ago (I have been 
away from my desk a part of the time he has been talking). If he 
has told you the story you will forgive me for repeating it. His story 
was that years ago he was transferring a number of patients from 
his institution to another, and one of the men was a little brighter 
than the others, and he gave him his railroad ticket, and he kept the 
balance of them for the others, and the conductor took this man's 
ticket. Mr. Whiffin handed in the others and there was nothing un- 
usual about it. When the conductor came along the second time this 
patient, who had turned in his ticket, said, "Say, conductor, what sta- 
tion was that we went through?" And the conductor told him, and 
he said, "That is what I thought all the time." The conductor came 
through again and the same thing happened again, the conductor tell- 
ing him the station, and the man saying, "That is what I thought all 
the time." Then the same thing happened the third time. And again 
the fourth time he asked the conductor, "What station was that we 
went through?" And the conductor told him again. Then he said, 
looking at him, "You must think I am a blamed fool, that is what I 
thought all the time." 

The Convention then adjourned to have picture taken on the steps 
of the library building. 
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Thursday Afternoon, ilune 9. 

At 1 : 30 P. M. the members of the Association and all visiting dele- 
gates were taken by auto from Library Hall, as guests of Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Kenyon and the citizens of Fond du Lac, to the Fond du 
Lac County Asylum for a brief visit. From there they were taken to 
Waupun, where Warden Town of the Prison and Superintendent 
Brown of the Central State Hospital showed them the workings of 
their respective institutions. 

Thursday Evening, June 9, 8 P. M. 

Meeting was opened by the President, with music by the Orchestra. 
President Smith announced Judge Chester A. Fowler, Circuit Judge, 
Fond du Lac, as the first speaker on the program for the evening. 



ADDRESS OF JUDGE CHESTER A. FOWLER 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I trust you did not come 
expecting to hear an extemporaneous address. I didn't have time to 
prepare one. I have written out what I want to say. That sounds a 
little paradoxical, but it is easier for me to write out what I have to 
say than it is to think it out, and unless you write it out you will be 
thinking about your subject off and on for a week or two, and then 
when you come to the point you will forget two-thirds or three-fourths 
of it and there is a good deal of wasted energy. So I will begin by 
an apology for reading what I have to say. 

For me to address a meeting of this kind upon any subject relating 
to the care of the insane would be like, as the old saying runs, carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle. I assure you that I have no intention of at- 
tempting to instruct men of your experience upon any subject what- 
soever relating to your duties. I am well aware that you know your 
business much better than I do, and that you are yourselves much 
more capable of giving each other pointers than I am of pointing out 
anything to you. Shoemakers should stick to their last. And judges 
should tend to their own business — as well as shoemakers. 

But as I was asked by your secretary to address you I felt that I 
should not refuse. I felt that as a citizen of Ftfnd du Lac I should do 
what I might be able to further your program, whatever it might be. 
There is one aspect of insanity of which judges should know more 
than the superintendents of asylums and of this I may properly speak 
briefly. 

The aspect I refer to is legal insanity; by which I mean that in- 
sanity that relieves one from criminal responsibility for acts that 
would be crimes if committed by persons not insane. 

The term legal insanity does not express any form of insanity. It 
includes all forms and types described or classified by the alienists 
or medical experts on insanity if but the individual afflicted with the 
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particular form or type fails to measure up to the mental standard 
laid down by the law as exempting from criminal responsibility. This 
standard is not a medical one. No medical test is applied to deter- 
mine it. The only test applied is the "right and wrong test." It is 
a very simple standard to state, although it is sometimes quite diffi- 
cult to distinguish whether a particular person falls within it. One 
is insane in this sense when he is mentally unable, at the time he com- 
mits the act involved, to distinguish between right and wrong in re- 
spect to that act, and therefore is unconscious at the time of the 
nature of his act, and unconscious that commission of it will subject 
him to punishment. 

This is all there is to legal insanity. One may be afflicted with any 
one of the forms of insanity as denned by medical experts on in- 
sanity, yet if he commits an act that is criminal when committed by 
a person not insane, and at the time knows that the act is wrong, that 
it is an act prohibited and punishable by the criminal law, he is crim- 
inally responsible. You each doubtless have many persons in your 
care who if at some or perhaps any time should steal, or commit an 
assault of any kind, or should kill another person, or inflict injury 
upon live stock, would be as amenable to the criminal law as any sane 
person would be who should commit the same act, although their in- 
sanity, from the medical standpoint, is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able. If one of your inmates should commit such an act, and you 
thought he knew when he committed it that the act was wrong — that 
it was prohibited and punishable by the criminal law — you could have 
him prosecuted criminally, and if the jury should agree with you as 
to his ability to comprehend the nature of his act, he could be legally 
convicted and sentenced the same as any sane person. 

This is an old doctrine, going back as far as 1700 or thereabouts, 
in England, and has been followed as the law in this country from our 
earliest times. The leading case in this country is that of Common- 
wealth vs. "Rogers, decided in Massachusetts, the celebrated Chief 
Justice Shaw writing the opinion of the court. In that opinion he 
says: 

"A man is not to be excused from responsibilities if he has capacity 
and reason sufficient to enable him to distinguish between right and 
wrong as to the particular act he is then doing — a knowledge and con- 
sciousness that the act he is doing is wrong and criminal and will 
subject him to punishment. In order to be responsible, he must have 
sufficient power of memory to recollect the relation in which he stands 
to others, and in which others stand to him; that the act he is doing 
is contrary to the plain dictates of justice and right, injurious to 
others, and a violation of the dictates of duty. On the contrary, al- 
though he may be laboring under partial insanity, if he still under- 
stands the nature and character of his act and its consequences; if 
he has a knowledge that it is wrong and criminal, and a mental power 
sufficient to apply that knowledge to his own case, and to know that, 
if he does the act, he will do wrong and receive punishment — such 
partial insanity is not enough to exempt him from responsibility for 
criminal acts." 
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Perhaps a few courts have tacked an exception on to this rule to 
the effect that although a person committing a criminal act may be 
conscious that it is wrong and punishable, yet if because of a per- 
verted mind he is moved by uncontrollable impulse in committing the 
act he is not criminally responsible. But this has no hold in Wis- 
consin, or in New York or Massachusetts whence we have derived 
the greater part of our case law — or unwritten law as it is technically 
called, nor is it the law in more than a very few if any of the states. 
I say very few, if any. I do not know that it is the law in any state. 
I do not know that such a rule has been stated by some judges in 
charging juries. There is one case at least in our own state, in which 
such a rule was laid down by the trial judge, as appears from the re- 
port of the case in the Supreme Court decisions. Such rule is com- 
mented on in the opinion of the Supreme court. It is held not to have 
been erroneous in the particular case, because more favorable to the 
defendant than the true rule and therefore not prejudicial or harmful 
to him. But it has not been approved as the law. And it is not the 
law; as charges to the jury refusing that rule have been upheld as 
correct. One knowing the nature and quality of this act — knowing 
that it is wrong and punishable, although he be medically insane, is 
legally found to exercise self control. As said in a New York case: 
"The law does not recognize a form of insanity in which the capacity 
of distinguishing right from wrong exists without the power of choos- 
ing between them/' 

The medical experts have made strenuous efforts to change or 
modify the rule as to legal insanity, so as to make one criminally 
irresponsible who is impelled by uncontrollable impulse, but all medi- 
cal and scientific authority supporting this idea has been rejected by 
the courts. The legislature of New York, in order to preserve the 
rule as laid own by the courts and prevent the alienists from getting 
engrafted upon it through the courts the element of uncontrollable 
impulse, enacted the legal rule stated, into a statute. 

Perhaps the rule as laid down by the courts is not scientific or 
strictly logical. But there is no doubt in my mind that it is the only 
rule that would work in actual practice. A sane person may be im- 
pelled by uncontrollable impulse as much as an insane per- 
son who understands the nature of his act. There is no 
more ground for accepting the excuse in the case of one than 
the other. One with intelligence and reasoning power such that he 
knows what he is doing and knows that the act he is committing is 
wrong and punishable must be held criminally responsible whether 
medically insane or not; else every person committing an act under 
great heat of passion or stress of emotion would claim he was mo- 
mentarily overcome by uncontrollable impulse and therefore legally 
insane at the time and exempt from criminal responsibility. With the 
law as it is enough sane persons have evaded responsibility by work- 
ing the insanity dodge, and if the bars were let down further the num- 
ber escaping punishment for crime would be greatly increased. The 
law is sufficiently lenient towards persons committing criminal acts 
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while under the influence of strong emotion. Heat of passion is a 
technical phrase used to designate a state of mind that often reduces, 
although it does not entirely relieve from, criminal responsibility. It 
may reduce the degree of homicide as low as manslaughter in the 
fourth degree, which is the lowest degree of homicide and may be 
punished by only a jail sentence as short or a line as small as the 
judge may see fit to impose. 

This surely is latitude enough in dealing with acts committed under 
stress of mental excitement. The heat of passion that may so operate 
is defined as much mental disturbance, caused by a reasonable, ade- 
quate provocation, as would ordinarily so overcome and dominate or 
suspend the exercise of the judgment of an ordinary man as to render 
his mind for the time being deaf to the voice of reason; make him 
incapable of forming and executing that distinct intent to take human 
life essential to murder in the first degree, and cause him, uncon- 
trollably, to act from the impelling force of the disturbing cause, rather 
than from any real wickedness of heart or cruelty or recklessness of 
disposition. The passion engendered must be such as to deprive for 
the time being of the power of self control; it must suspend the exer- 
cise of judgment and dominate volition. 

From the nature of things it is only in homicide cases and cases of 
assault with intent to kill or do great bodily harm that this doctrine 
of heat of passion applies. But the crimes of the medically insane are 
mostly such, and giving the medically insane the benefit of this doc- 
trine, gives them in actual practice every right that is essential to 
their protection. 

A while back I spoke of the danger of opening the door to exemp- 
tion from criminal responsibility by means of the plea of insanity 
that would result from adopting the rule that one acting from uncon- 
trollable impulse is insane, and stated in that connection that enough 
criminals escape through that door with the rule as it is. I wish to 
add, however, that the plea of insanity has largely gone out of fashion 
in the state of Wisconsin by reason of a change in the statutes pro- 
viding that any person who is exempted from criminal responsibility 
because insane at the time of committing the act involved, shall be 
committed by the trial court to the hospital for the criminal insane 
and be there held until it be judiciously determined both that he is 
sane and mentally responsible and that he is not likely to have such 
recurrence of insanity or mental irresponsibility as would result in 
acts which, but for insanity or mental irresponsibility, would consti- 
tute crime. Conviction of the offense charged ordinarily results no 
worse than commitment to prison or jail for a short term of years, 
and when the term is served the prisoner is free. But commitment 
to the hospital for the criminal insane upon a verdict of "not guilty 
because insane 1 ' ordinarily means a much longer incarceration. If a 
homicide has been committed, it is more likely to mean incarceration 
for life than does a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree, in 
which case there is always the ultimate likelihood of a pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence. But one who has committed a homicide while 
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insane, is not likely to be considered safe to set free; and so if he has 
committed other acts of a criminal nature while insane. If a sane 
person is to be incarcerated he might better be incarcerated in a 
prison than in an insane asylum. The former is less onerous than the 
latter. As a result the ordinary individual prefers a finding of guilty 
to one of not guilty because insane. The law was changed in 1911 
and since that time pleas of insanity have seldom been interposed, 
and never advisedly, except in cases of clear and unquestionable in- 
sanity. 

There is one other practice worthy • of mention that applies when 
persons who have been charged with crime are suspected of being 
insane. Upon a judge before whom a person to be tried being in any 
way informed that such person is believed to be insane, it becomes 
the duty of the court to institute some sort of an inquiry into the 
sanity of the person. This is usually done by appointing a commis- 
sion of competent physicians to examine and report as to the defend- 
ant's present sanity. If it be found that he is insane, the court com- 
mits him to the hospital for the criminal insane, and he is there held 
until he recovers his sanity, when he is sent back for trial. The idea 
back of this practice is that one charged with crime ought not to be 
put upon his trial unless or until he is sane and able to present all 
that may be presented in his defense. The legal rule stated, that is, 
the right and wrong test, is not the test for insanity upon such an 
inquest, any more than it is upon the ordinary inquest for commit- 
ment to a state hospital for the Insane for treatment. Any species 
of medical insanity justifies commitment and postponement of the 
trial until cure is effected. The practice is seldom resorted to and 
seldom if ever is one committed to the hospital through this pro- 
cedure unless he actually and to a certainty be insane. My common 
practice in such case, if at all doubtful, is to procure one of the super- 
intendents of the state hospitals for the insane to make the investi- 
gation and to report his findings, although in a manifest case I would 
not consider it necessary to call upon such officer. 

The only other subject connected, with insanity that I can think 
of as to which I might without effrontery offer information is in re- 
spect to the legal ability of persons who have been insane or are sub- 
ject to spells of insanity to make contracts and manage their business 
affairs. It is a well known principle of law that the contracts of an 
insane person are void, or at least voidable by him or in his behalf, 
that such persons are mentally incompetent to transact business. But 
many persons manifestly insane, from a medical standpoint, have 
lucid intervals, and contracts made or transactions had during such 
intervals are valid. When the transactions of such a person comes 
into court for examination the question of his competency at* the time 
of the transaction involved becomes a fact for determination. Gener- 
ally speaking, all persons are presumed to be sane until the contrary 
is made to appear. But insanity having been once determined it is 
presumed to continue, in the absence of evidence to the contrary; 
but this presumption yields to proof of facts showing sanity. 
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When one who has been committed to a state hospital as insane 
has been discharged by the authorities as cured, the presumption of 
sanity obtains unless or until facts showing insanity overcome it. 
And the statute provides that when one so committed has been out 
on parole from the hospital for two years, he is presumed to be sane 
until it is made to appear otherwise. From this you will see that it 
would be quite possible for an inmate of an asylum for the insane to 
make a valid will or deed of his property during a lucid interval. 



DISCUSSION 

President Smith: This is a very good paper that the Judge has 
presented, and if there is anybody here that would like to ask some 
questions on points of law connected with our business, I believe the 
Judge will answer them. 

Secretary Smith: I can testify as to the ability of the Judge to 
answer these questions. I had the pleasure of knowing him in high 
school forty years ago, I as a junior and he as a senior, and since 
he has come in this evening I recall something that happened at that 
time in a recitation in physiology on the subject of respiration. The 
question came up as to how long a fellow could hold his breath, and 
the Judge contended that he could hold it for ten minutes, and the 
other members of the class disputed him, and the teacher questioned 
his judgment, so much so that the preponderance of evidence was 
altogether on the other side; and he straightened up and said, "Well, 
I still maintain that a fellow could hold his breath for ten minutes, 
but of course he might not be able to catch it again and repeat the 
performance." 

Mr. President: The insane, as I understand it, are not citizens. 
They have not a legal vote or the right to issue documents; but as I 
understand it, the law, even while the insane are confined in an in- 
stitution, gives them the right to have a re-examination upon their 
own signature. Is that correct? 

Judge Fowler: Why, I presume that is true — that they have a right 
to apply for a re-examination. 

President Smith: I was just wondering. They have no right to 
issue a document or to convey property, but still, as I understand it, 
they have a right to a re-examination on their own signature. 

Superintendent L. A. Peters of Waukesha: You are speaking of 
inmates that ask for a trial and re-examination. We had one a short 
time ago. A Mr. Weber was sent to Mendota, and he was there, and 
when he was transferred to Waukesha County Asylum he had a re- 
examination and a jury trial, but he didn't get free. He was found 
guilty in the sense that he was insane, and is back in the asylum 
now. 

Mr. Christy of Washington County: I had a case last year. I 
thought the man was sane, but his relatives wanted him taken back 
to the institution, and when I went to get him he was employed on a 
dam at $7 a day. They were very sorry to lose him, and he asked 
me if I would take him to an attorney, and he mentioned the attorney 
he wanted to go to, and he did make application for re-examination; 
the attorney stated that he had a right to under the law, and the 
Court pronounced him sane. 
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President Smith: The next paper will be suggestions on the care 
of noisy and disturbed patients, by Dr. Adin Sherman, Superintendent 
of the Northern Hospital, Winnebago. 

Dr. Sherman: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When your 
Secretary asked me to read a paper before this meeting, I asked him 
what subject he would like to have me discuss, and he replied that 
he would like me to select my own subject. So I selected the subject 
that has caused me the most trouble, and I think probably has caused 
you as much trouble as any other one, and that is, accordingly, my 
excuse for inflicting this paper upon you. Now I don't believe there 
is anything in it that you are not familiar with yourselves, but it is 
sometimes comforting to know that other people have the same 
troubles and trials that you have; and after having them relate their 
experiences you go back to your work encouraged, and with more 
heart for it. 



SUGGESTONS ON THE CARE OF NOISY AND DIS- 
TURBED PATIENTS 

By Ds. Adin Sherman 

As you have all, especially those of you who are acquainted with 
me, no doubt surmised, I have nothing new, original or startling to 
suggest as to the manner or method of managing the class of patients 
under consideration, but merely the presentation of a somewhat sys- 
tematized arrangement of the agencies which have been found valu- 
able in the management of noisy and disturbed patients, most of which 
all of you have at hand. To discuss a lot of fine spun theories, which 
are difficult of application and which require high-priced help, expen- 
sive apparatus and appliances and which are usually more or less 
fads which flare up brightly for a time with supposedly marvelous re- 
sults and which are heralded far and near as a final, or almost final 
solution of our problems, only to die out in a few months -and not be 
heard of again, would be to waste your time and mine. 

What I wish to do is to speak of the things which are practical and 
helpful, things which are available to all of us. Fortunately the 
measures which are the most efficient are the simplest, commonest 
and easiest of application. 

Of all the agents used to attain the desired results to be considered, 
the best is occupation, preferably occupation which entails exercise 
in the open and which produces a product which is useful and has a 
money value, but not necessarily a direct money value, as the primary 
intent is the management of patients who are otherwise a burden and 
a menace to the quiet and order of the institution, which is the Im- 
portant object, and the matter of financial advantage a very secondary 
one. This employment you may call Occupational Theraphy, which 
is a popular and pleasing term, or you may call it just work. It mat- 
ters not what you call it so long as there is interest in it; nor what 
form of occupation it is — playing tennis, or catching cabbage flies, 
making lace or weeding onions. The essential thing is that the patient 
be engaged in an occupation which absorbs him the most completely, 
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causes him to forget the disordered fancies which pass in endless pro- 
cession through his diseased mind and replaces them with wholesome 
thoughts of interesting, clean work which results in his being even- 
tually trained into a state of orderly, useful mental and physical ac- 
tivity, instead of being a noisy, screaming, destructive and disorderly 
individual, a burden to himself, an expense to the public and a con- 
tinual annoyance to those with whom he comes in contact. 

An endless amount of skill and ingenuity is required in selecting 
varieties of work for different patients. . One woman may object 
strenuously to doing any sort of domestic work but will be delighted 
if permitted to work in the garden or help take care of the chickens. 
Another may not engage, in any sort of productive work but will make 
rag dolls day in and day out and while she is doing this she is quiet 
and not disturbing others. A man may refuse to work at anything 
useful but will amuse himself by carrying stones from one pile to 
another, apparently enjoying it, using up his excessive energy in this 
way, instead of using it to make noise and to destroy property. 

It is well to question disturbed patients as to what they can do and 
like to do. Question them also as to what their fellows can do. In 
this way sometimes we get astonishingly valuable suggestions, ones 
which are worth acting upon. In any instance, at first, a harmless 
activity in the direction of the least resistance is the one to be se- 
lected with the hope that their energies may later be directed into 
useful channels. 

Some years ago when I first engaged in the work of caring for the 
insane and thought I knew considerably more about it than I do now, 
there was a very noisy patient in the Winnebago County Asylum who 
had previously been a noisy and destructive patient in the Northern. 
After a time I noticed he was going down to the lake, a thing which 
I thought very unwise but which I recognized as being none of my 
business and kept quiet. He was at least quiet on the trip to the 
lake. After a while, however, he could be heard swearing and talking 
loudly. One day as a matter of curiosity I thought I would go to a 
point where I could observe what he was doing. What do you sup- 
pose it was? He was in an old boat anchored a few rods from the 
shore and had a fishing pole, hook and line. He would fish for a few 
minutes, then stand up in the boat, wave his arms wildly in a threat- 
ening manner, call the fish names, all the names he could think of 
in two languages, names of much the same variety that our friend 
Duncan uses in one language when the trout do not bite or a big one 
gets away. He would then sit down and fish again for a while. This 
would be repeated for hours at a time. He occasionally caught a fish 
and was much pleased. After a long time he quieted down, became 
more orderly, worked some and was finally transferred to the Chip- 
pewa County Asylum shortly after it was opened, where, when I saw 
him last, he was doing very satisfactory work as a blacksmith and 
was quiet and orderly. The improvement in this case was, no doubt, 
largely due to the fact that the patient was permitted to follow the 
line of activity of the least resistance and do a thing that he liked 
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to do. I look upon the intelligence which induces a superintendent 
to permit a patient to follow such a course as the patient did, whose 
story I have just related, as a touch of insight akin to genius. A 
patient who cannot be induced to work may, with advantage, be taken 
for long walks, walks sufficiently long to make, him thoroughly tired, 
after which, one who is usually disturbed is glad and willing to sit 
down and be quiet or go to bed and sleep and let others sleep. 

We will next consider some of the other agencies used in the treat- 
ment of these patients named in the order of their importance and 
desirability, viz., warm packs, prolonged baths, drugs and restraint. 
Warm packs are especially valuable in the management of noisy, dis- 
turbed and violent patients and require no equipment other than a 
table or bed long enough for the patient to lie extended upon and 
sufficiently narrow that it may be easily reached across by the person 
applying the pack, two ordinary bed sheets, two strong blankets and 
a dozen blanket pins. One sheet is dipped into hot water and wrung 
out until it does not drip, placed across the upper part of the table 
and the patient laid upon it face upward and arms extended. He lies 
nearer one end of the sheet than the other. The short end is brought 
upward between the arm and the body, the arm is then depressed 
to the side and the sheet carried around the arm and across the back. 
The other end of the sheet and other arm are managed in the same 
way, except this end of the sheet is long enough to wrap entirely 
around the body a couple of times. In doing this, be careful that 
the sheet extends well up around the neck. The other sheet is pre- 
pared in the same manner and the lower extremities enveloped in it, 
allowing it to extend some distance below the feet so that it can be 
doubled back on the legs. The patient is now wrapped snugly in the 
blankets, after which they are pinned securely with the blanket pins. 
A firm pillow is placed under his head and an ice cloth on his fore- 
head which is frequently changed. It is always well to see that the 
patient is securely fastened to the bed after the pack is completed 
in order that he may not roll off and fall upon the floor. The pack 
may be continued for one, two or three hours, even longer, according 
to the results desired. While in the pack the patient should be of- 
fered cold water frequently and encouraged to drink freely of it. 
After he has been in the pack a sufficient length of time, the wrap- 
pings are removed, he receives a cold shower, is rubbed down with 
a coarse towel and placed in bed where he is usually quiet and not 
infrequently sleeps for a time. Patients should be closely watched 
while in the pack and if any evidences of weakness or collapse ap- 
pear, the wrappings should be promptly removed and the patient 
placed in bed. 

Prolonged Baths 

Prolonged baths are valuable in quieting noisy patients but require 
more skill and help in their administration than packs do as there is 
always some danger of scalding the patient if they are not closely 
supervised by someone who has had training in giving them. They 
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should be given in a tub equipped with an automatic arrangement 
for regulating the temperature of the water and may be continued for 
a period of eight or ten hours or even longer if necessary. The pro- 
cedure upon removing the patient from the bath is the same as that 
followed upon his removal from a pack. 

Drugs 

In certain aggravated cases in which the patient is noisy at night, 
an occasional dose of veronal, paraldehyd or chloral and bromide po- 
tassium may be given at bedtime, always bearing in mind the fact 
that these drugs are depressing and, to a certain extent, habit form- 
ing and should not be repeated oftener than is absolutely necessary. 

Restraints 

I hesitate to mention restraints as their use is too often abused. 
However, there are cases which cannot be properly dealt with in any 
other way. They are the restraint sheet, camisole, strap and wristlets, 
and are valuable in the case of patients who habitually make violent 
assaults upon their fellows or upon others. They are also permissible 
for those who continually destroy clothing and property. The sheet 
is sometimes used to restrain patients in bed who, in a state of frenzy, 
throw themselves out of bed at the risk of being injured by falling 
upon the floor. 

Isolation 

Disturbed epileptics who are violent and destructive are best con- 
trolled by isolation in a room during the period of their extreme dis- 
turbance. 

I would finally call your attention to a condition which frequently 
exists and often causes patients to be disturbed and violent. This is 
their management by attendants. Some attendants have a wonderful 
faculty of getting along with all patients, no matter how unruly nor 
how disagreeable. The patients recognize them as friends. On the 
other hand, some attendants" have the unhappy faculty of antagonizing 
every patient they come in contact with and when such an attendant 
is placed upon a ward it is not long until all of the patients are in an 
uproar, quarreling with the attendant, among themselves and with 
any one with whom they happen to come in contact. Such an at- 
tendant is a detriment to any institution. There are untidy patients 
in every institution. Not infrequently attendants feel called upon to 
treat such patients in an inconsiderate unkind and rough manner for 
the purpose of disciplining them because they have been untidy and 
have caused them extra work in having to bathe them and change 
their clothing. I have known such patients who had previously been 
only stupid and untidy to become exceedingly violent, noisy and de- 
structive under such treatment. It is always worth while to investi- 
gate closely into why a stupid and untidy patient has become sud- 
denly noisy, destructive or violent. As factors tending to make 
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patients uncontrollable there may also be mentioned the employe 
who domineers and bullies patients, nags at them, is familiar with 
them or is timid or unfair in their treatment of them. 



President Smith: We have with us tonight a man who is connected 
with our work, not in the institutions directly, but at Madison, and 
whom I know you will all be pleased to hear from. I refer to H. W. 
Williams, the statistician of the State Board of Control. He will talk 
to us on 



RECENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING COUNTY 

ASYLUMS 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I had hoped that my appear- 
ance at this convention would be that of an interested spectator, 
rather than to appear before you in any set speech. However, I 
would like to take this occasion to express to you and to the trustees 
of your institutions our thanks and appreciation for your hearty co- 
operation in carrying out the recommendations the State Board of 
Control have made from time to time. 

Several important measures affecting the maintenance charges of 
inmates in your institutions were enacted by the last legislature of 
which you no doubt are more or less familiar. 

You will remember that prior to 1919, twenty days had to elapse be- 
fore a charge could be made to the state towards the maintenance of an 
inmate committed to your institution direct by the courts, on the 
theory, I suppose, that owing to the traveling facilities of twenty-five 
years ago, more or less time would be consumed in getting the inmate 
to the institution. In 1919, the commitment laws were amended so that 
instead of having to wait twenty days before you could begin to charge 
the state for the maintenance of inmates committed direct to your 
institutions by the courts, you could begin to make this charge after 
five days had elapsed from the time the State Board of Control received 
certified copies of the commitment papers. 

After July 1, 1921, you may begin to make charges to the state for 
the maintenance of thes* inmates on the date of admission to your 
institutions. 

It was also found that in many instances the institutions were un- 
able to keep within the maximum amount allowed to be charged to 
the state or counties for the clothing of inmates, owing to the increase 
in clothing prices and the fact that many inmates required more cloth- 
ing than others. The last legislature increased the maximum amount 
you may charge to the state or counties from $40 to $55 per year in 
any one case. 

The fact that you were limited by law not to exceed a charge of 
more than $40 per year for clothing furnished to any one inmate, will 
explain to you why in some cases you did not receive from the state 
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or counties the amount you certified to us as due your county for the 
care of these inmates. We found in auditing some of your bills that 
clothing to the amount of $50 or $60 had been furnished to inmates 
during the year. In all of these cases we were obliged to reduce these 
amounts to $40. The result was a difference of $200 or $300 between 
the amounts you certified to us as due your county and the amount 
you received from the state and counties. 

The amount you may charge after July 1st to the state or counties 
as a reasonable and proper burial expense has been increased from 
$20 to not to exceed $35 in any one case. 

After July 1st, provisions have also been made for the payment 
of dental work of inmates that might be chargeable to the state or 
other counties. You are allowed to incur an expense not to exceed 
$35 for this purpose on behalf of any one patient in any one year. 
However, before expenditures are incurred, they must be approved 
by the State Board of Control. 

State aid towards the maintenance of the tubercular chronic insane 
has been increased from $3.00 to $4.50 per week for all inmates who 
are residents of the county in which the hospital or pavilion is located, 
and in addition the amount that may be chargeable to other counties 
for the care of their inmates has been increased from $1.50 per week 
to $3.75 per week, these new rates becoming effective July 1, 1921. 

The effect of this legislation will in a measure help your counties 
in meeting the added expenses of maintaining inmates in your insti- 
tutions during the past several years. 

There is just one thing I would like to call your attention to, and 
that is if you will send us four copies of your annual bills against the 
state and counties for the maintenance of patients, we will gladly make 
the corrections on this copy, if any, that were made on the copies we 
certified to the secretary of state for payment, and return this copy 
to you for your files. Thank you. 



At the request of Mr. Wernecke, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, the President asked that if there had been any deaths 
in any official family that they notify the Committee on Resolutions; 
that if any one had lost a Superintendent, Matron or Trustee to please 
notify the Committee, to enable them to make a correct report. 

The President also asked that the members settle with the Treas- 
urer, but if not convenient to do so during the Convention, to mall 
the amount of dues as soon as possible. 

Mr. Manuel: If it is in order, I would like to call your attention 
to a matter. There seemed to be a great many interested in the 
question which was brought up this morning, and the question that 
got me in bad with the Matron of our institution, and that is in regard 
to bowling alleys. We have a man with us tonight who was the 
originator of the bowling alley in the county institutions of Wiscon- 
sin, and I have been unable to find any institution anywhere outside 
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of Wisconsin that ever put in a bowling alley, and I think this gentle- 
man would feel slighted if he were not given a chance to express his 
opinion in regard to bowling alleys and the benefits received. I refer 
to L. E. Gilson of Wood County Asylum. 

Mr. Gilson : I am very sorry that he has a sore spot on the bowling 
alley question. We had a series of games and they got beaten. They 
claim they got the most games, but we had the most total games down, 
and that is what counts. 

President Smith: I am glad that Mr. Gilson is called upon here, 
because there was quite a dispute I understand, and I don't know as 
we really did find out who had the best team. It must be that Mr. 
Gilson had the best team at one time, and another time Mr. Manuel 
had the best team. 

Mr. Gilson: I guess that is about the size of it. The official referee 
is here. We would be glad to hear from him. 

Referee: I don't like to say that I am open to bribery, but I have 
been fixed up by both sides. 

Music by Orchestra. 

President Smith: A few members have already left for home and 
there are others who are going this evening, so I believe perhaps we 
have as large an attendance now as we will have in the morning, and 
there is one question that might be brought up at this time, and that 
is the question of the next meeting place, or the place for holding the 
next convention, and if there is any one here that wants to bid for the 
convention for next year we would like to hear from them. 

Secretary Smith: I just heard it suggested that St. Croix County, 
New Richmond, would like the convention. That is not official. Is 
Mr. Posten here? 

Mr. Posten: We would like to have you come there. We have a 
town of 2,500, with good roads and a summer resort out in the country, 
and we have probably as good a place where you can put up as you 
will find in most any town of that size. If it is the will of the majority 
of the members, we would like to have you come up. . 

Secretary Smith: The City of Superior has been suggested, but 
Mr. Conness is not here and I took the liberty of wiring him this eve- 
ning,- asking that in case the convention desired to visit Superior if 
it would be agreeable to him, and we expect to hear from him this 
evening or tomorrow morning. 

Moved by Mr. Cristy, which motion was duly seconded, that the 
place of holding the next convention be .left over until tomorrow morn- 
ing. Carried. 

Adjournment taken to 9 A. M. Friday morning. 



Convention called to order by the President at 9:30 A. M. Friday 
morning. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 

Conducted by Hon. O. F. Roesler of Jefferson 

I. 

How is it possible for an asylum to use from 10 to 20 barrels of 
sauerkraut per year? 

Mr. Roesler: I presume that question is occasioned by reports 
made to the State Board of Control, in which some of these asylums 
put down 20 barrels of sauerkraut Are there any superintendents 
here that put down 20 barrels? 

One member reported 10 to 12; another 15; another 15 to 18. 

II. 
If an attendant is brutal to inmates should he be discharged if an- 
other cannot be found to take his place? 

I believe he should. Better have no attendant than an attendant 
who is brutal to inmates. 

III. 
What would you do with a patient who, without warning, will injure 
others, and resist all attention? 

I believe he should be transferred to the State Hospital. The County 
Insane Asylum should be a home for the chronic insane, and any dis- 
turbing element in the ward, day or night, or any inmate who will 
injure another inmate, or is about to injure another inmate, should 
not be kept in the asylum, but transfer should be asked to the State 
Hospital. 

Mr. Drews : We have had a case that question refers to very closely. 
We had a lady patient that was a terror. There are no women in 
Manitowoc County that can handle that patient. She is very power- 
ful and she won't allow anybody to get anywhere near her, and if 
they do get near her somebody will get hurt. We transferred that 
patient to the Northern Hospital, and last week I got notice from the 
State Board of Control that they are going to bring her back to Mani- 
towoc. 

Mr. Roesler: You should immediately ask the Board for her trans- 
fer back, because the County Asylum is not the proper place for that 
kind of a person. They have the attendants there to handle that class 
of patients at the State Hospital, but not at the County Asylums. 

Mr. Drews: We have another patient that will fight without warn- 
ing. Not very long ago she sat alongside a patient on the bench, and 
without warning bit another patient in the arm. We nearly lost that 
patient — blood poisoning developed. 

Mr. Roesler: You should not keep that patient at the County Asy- 
lum. You should ask for a transfer to the State Hospital. It is not 
right that other inmates should be abused by her. 

IV. 
Do any asylums carry insurance on its employes, or how is it han- 
dled? 

Outagamie, Manitowoc and La Crosse do. Then we have some asy- 
lums that don't carry insurance. 

A delegate: I would like to ask whether the trustees provide for 
that insurance, or whether the County Board covers that with a blanket 
policy? 
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Mr. Drews: The asylum stands that. 

How is it in Rock County? 

There it is a Committee of the County Board. 

Mr. Cushman: We have a peculiar condition in our county, Some 
time ago a member of the County Board proposed that we throw up 
our fire insurance, holding that the county was able to carry their own 
protection, and we haven't any insurance on anything — absolutely no 
insurance. We never have had any trouble, but I hold the county is 
responsible if anything happens. 

How many institutions are carrying protection against fire? Have 
we any that are not carrying protection against fire? 

Result showed that the above case was the only one not carrying 
insurance against fire. 

President Smith: Our county recently established a sinking fund, 
and provide their own insurance. 

V. 
When should a patient be paroled? 

When he can leave the institution, if he is able to, and be surrounded 
with such home conditions that he will be better off than he will in 
the County Asylum. Many patients will want to be paroled, and 
probably nearly all of them, but unless they can be well taken care 
of when they leave the asylum — be under the supervision of some 
responsible party — they should not be paroled. But parole them if 
you conscientiously believe they can make a good living and get a 
good home outside. 

VI. 

How much meat should be served per 100 inmates? How much 
bread? 

Meat varies considerably. Corn beef, 25 pounds; roast mutton, 43% 
pounds. This is a basic government quantity. The government tTasic 
quantity for one meal, patients only: Roast beef for 100, 25 pounds; 
roast mutton, 43% pounds. Then you run down to beef stew, 18% 
pounds. The per capita is 3 ounces of meat in nearly all cases, ex- 
cepting in salt meat. Three ounces per patient is a pretty good basic 
quantity to use. 

Does that mean 3 ounces per patient for each meal, every meal? 

It is a meal where you do serve meat, that would be 3 ounces. 

I do not believe there is an institution in the state but what uses 
more meat than that. I made a survey of all the asylums that I in- 
spected, and in the twenty-two that I inspected I only found two of 
the 22 who were serving less, and that was so small you wouldn't 
mention it. Nearly all of them went up to 4 and 4% ounces per patient. 
But this basic quantity, you shouldn't get below that. 

Now the bread for 100 patients would be 75 pounds a day, to be used 
during the day, and the basic quantity of bread per patient is 12 ounces. 
Now then, where they serve potatoes three times a day that basic 
quantity of 12 ounces would be heavy. If you don't serve potatoes for 
breakfast or for supper and have potatoes for dinner, then you should 
not get below that 12. It is a basic quantity for the ordinary meal. 
There are not very many that serve potatoes for breakfast. The low- 
est I had in the 22 that I visited was a little less than 10 pounds — 9% 
pounds, and that asylum was serving potatoes three times a day, so 
the bread served was a sufficient quantity. 

VII. 

Why are patients who are able to work retained by the State Hos- 
pitals several years, and the helpless ones transferred soon after com- 
mitment? 

Because they want to get rid of them, I guess. 
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Mr. WMffln: Some years ago we had at the Northern Hospital a 
patient who had been there over eight years, and invariably his name 
was not included in the -list of chronic insane. He was kept there. 
During a discussion at Oshkosh, I said that it took the superintendent 
of the Northern Hospital much longer to determine the condition of 
some patients than it did others. When he has got a good, peaceful, 
useful patient he never knows that that man's case is chronic, whereas 
he has sent us back other cases that have been there three or four 
months, and I would like to know why. Dr. Gordon was present, and 
after we adjourned he came to me and said, "You were going for us. 
tonight," and I said, "I said what I believed to be true." 

VIII. 
What is the approximate cost of water used in institutions, or the 
number of barrels daily? 

Have we any superintendents here that has any record on that? 

Jefferson County: Electricity cost $36 a month. Use about 700 
barrels of water a day. That is about what Jefferson runs; but we 
buy our water. 

Rock County: Something over a year ago we were figuring on in- 
stalling a pumping station, and in order to determine the amount of 
water we wanted to handle, we had an expert out there to figure that 
out, and as near as he could dope it out we were using about 80,000 
gallons in 24 hours, for the County Asylum and the Home and Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium. We have an 80,000 gallon tank, and he figured 
we used just about that for one day. That is the only way we have 
of determining. We are buying our current, but the meter covers all 
power that is used around the institution, so we have no way of know- 
ing just what it is costing us to pump our water. We put in the air 
system, and I want to say right here, if any institution is contem- 
plating changing their system, I would advise them to investigate 
that, because we think it is the most wonderful thing that ever was 
invented. It is successful since we have begun to furnish the Sana- 
torium with water. We were running our pump from 18 to 24 hours; 
now we are running from 4 to 6 hours per day. We think it is a 
wonderful thing. Mr. Gullikson has the same system. 

Mr. Gullikson: Our pump, 100,000 gallons capacity; tank holds 
85,000 gallons, and we run that pump about four hours a day. That 
tankful lasts about three days. Monday is our laundry day, then we 
use a little more. With our pump, we only run about four hours a 
day. The cost, it hasn't run over $20 a month, about 75 cents a day. 
Since we put in this pump we never have had a minute's trouble. 

That will only work where you have a deep well? 

The water comes within about 40 feet of the ground. 

How deep down is the jet? 

This pipe runs down 165 feet. 

How much did it cost you to install that system? 

In the neighborhood of about $900. We have only an asylum, not 
a poorhouse. We had the tank. It includes the motor and everything 
complete, at $900. 

Mr. Manuel: . Our system handles 135 gallons per minute, cost 
$3,000, tank, motor, compressor, pump and everything complete. That 
Includes the reservoir. 

DC 

Are the electric bake ovens a success? 

Mrs. Manuel: It is the most wonderful thing we ever had in the 
institution; simply turn the button and you have got the heat. It is 
wonderful. 

What is the expense of an electric oven? 
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About $600. Walworth paid $525; Jefferson paid about $500. 

Mrs. Wallace of Chippewa County: Do you have trouble with the 
oven burning out? We have had ours about 18 months, but we have 
trouble with the oven burning out. 

What kind of an oven have you got? 

I don't know. 

Walworth County has had theirs in there now about a year, and 
the last inspection I made there I remember I asked them whether 
they had had trouble, and he said he hadn't. 

Mr. Manuel: I think it is three years this spring since we got ours, 
and we have never had any trouble with it. We had some- trouble a 
year ago, one of the connections burned out and our engineer repaired 
it, and I wrote to the company and told them about it, and they sent 
on the extras, and said in their letter that they wished I would keep 
them posted on the results we were obtaining from that oven, and if 
at any time there was anything that went wrong, to notify them, be- 
cause they wanted them to work right. Once, I think it was our 
baker's fault, he was a new man and he hadn't had experience with 
the oven, and he was inclined to think that he reauired more heat 
than he did, and I think it was overheated; that was the only time 
our oven has been out of commission since we put it in, which I think 
was three years ago last spring. 

What is the cost of current? 

Mr. Manuel: I don't know what the actual cost of operating it is. 
I know it is a whole lot less than the old way. 

Another delegate said they had had one in the kitchen for five years, 
and the cost was considerably less than gasoline and gas. 

Jefferson County's figures were given as follows: These figures in- 
clude electric stove and an electric iron and an electric oven, and 
then a separate meter for domestic purposes — they get a special rate 
for that That run for a year $334.80. It varies. In July, $'25; August, 
$31.40; September, $26.80; October, $32.20; November, $29.40; De- 
cember, $28.40; $24.80, $26.40, $27.40, $27.60; less than a dollar a day; 
but that one for all domestic purposes, that meter carries fiat iron, 
stove and range that was used in the superintendent's kitchen, electric 
range they used in that — less than $30 a month. 

What is the rate there? Two cents for domestic purposes, I think. 

X. 

How long a time should be allowed inmates for meals? 

Mr. President: How long do you allow? A. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. Cushman: How long do you allow? A. Until they get all 
through. 

Gullikson? A. About 25 minutes. 

Mr. Drews? A. We wait until they get all through. 

Owen? A. Twenty minutes. 

€ullen? A. About 20 minutes. I notice it don't take all that time. 
They get through inside of 20 minutes. 

I had occasion at one of the asylums, where the complaint was made 
that they were not given time enough for their meals. In this com- 
plaint it said, "We get only 15 minutes, and those who come down 
after the bell rings only get about 12." I was in that dining room 
during a meal hour. They allowed 20 minutes there, and I watched 
particularly the patient who made the complaint. He was through 
in about 11 minutes. They remained in the dining room 20 minutes, 
and after they had been in there about 15 minutes, I think about every- 
body was through. I guess if 20 minutes is allowed it is a good, suffi- 
cient time for an inmate to eat his meals. 
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XL 

What are the highest and lowest salaries paid Superintendents and 
Matrons? 

We had this same thing last year. Supposing the Secretary makes 
a notation of this, and I will call the counties that are represented 
here, and give the amount. 

Secretary Smith: That is all printed in last year's book. 

XII. 
Why Is there such a vast difference in "barn, farm and garden 
products (consumed at the institution/' as is shown in the published 
reports of asylums, ranging from six to fifty-one thousand? 

I have an idea, to reach $40,000 or $50,000 consumed in an institu- 
tion, that they must figure the hay and the silage that is fed to cows, 
and they have also figured the milk and butter that the cows pro- 
duced. That is the only way I can see how . it reaches that vast 
amount. Nearly all the asylums that figure the inmates and officers, 
will run from $10,000 to $12,000, to $13,000 and $14,000— even the big 
ones. You can't get it up to $41,000 and $51,000. 

President Smith: I think where these large amounts come from, 
they charge all stock feed, and then charge back the beef and butter, 
milk, etc. We run a little over $1,000 a month. 

XIII. 
What are the advantages of a central heating plant? 

Mr. Cushman, you have a central heating plant? 

Mr. Cushman: It has the advantage of being away, apart from the 
institution; it centralizes the work of the engineer; it burns a little 
more coal, costs more money, but the efficiency of the heat for all the 
buildings is greater than under the scattered plan. 

Monroe County: I imagine a central heating plant is the right idea 
if properly installed. The great advantage is getting this work all 
together, getting your heating plant away from your institutions, it 
will save you pretty nearly the operating expenses. I have always 
felt that our county made a mistake that they didn't put in a central 
heating plant for the new County Home. We are getting our current 
from the city, so we are not making any power whatever. We are 
using our old equipment for heating, but I have always been in favor 
of a central heating plant. I may be wrong, but that has always been 
my idea. 

It is the desire of the State Board of Control to have central heat- 
ing plants. 

Mr. Conover: While on the Board of Control we were constantly 
in touch with that problem, and particularly as to the feature of 
making your own current, where you can have a separate plant away 
from the institution, and have generators; we went into that question 
a great many times. The power company in Janesville wanted us to 
use their current, but we couldn't figure that we could save money. 
We had to have an engineer and a night watchman, and he was soon 
trained to run the dynamo; but we could never figure that we were 
making money to buy the current outright, because the current was 
really a by-product of the steam when we make it ourselves. Take 
80 pounds of steam, running it through the engine to make the cur- 
rent, and using the same steam to heat the building — the exhaust 
steam of the engine — so that the cost of the electric current handled 
in that way, where you don't employ an extra man for it, was very 
much less than any proposition we could get from any company, after 
the state law was passed, that all customers and institutions should 
be treated alike. As soon as they charged us the same as people in 
the city, we made our own current, and are satisfied, by tests made, 
that we are savfng money by doing that. And as to a central heating 
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plant, so far as heating goes, the advantages are so obvious that there 
is no argument at all. You get rid of the dirt and dust, and have 
more use of the basement. 

Another delegate spoke on the subject as follows: I want to say, 
during the past year we have got three asylums that I know of that 
have changed from manufacturing current to purchasing it; Waukesha 
connected with Kilbourn current; Dunn and Sauk Counties connected 
up with Prairie du Sac current, so that they get the 24-hour service, 
and do not manufacture any current themselves. 

XIV. 
How many asylums are using tractors? What is the cost of opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Manuel: We have the International 10-20 tractor. I figure, 
with the fuel and oil, it would run about $1.25 a day for cost. 

Mr. Peters of Waukesha: We have an International 15. We don't 
use it on the farm very much because it is too heavy. We use it in 
disking a little. We find it is very expensive, burns about 25 gallons 
of kerosene a day, and takes almost an engineer to run it. 

Mr. Cullen: We have the Samson tractor, costs about $4 or $5 a 
day. That includes man, expense of everything, keeping it up, three 
plows, 14-inch. 

Washington County: We have the Twin City make. Cost of oper- 
ation I couldn't exactly say; say $4 a day. 

Gullikson: We have a Fordson, and I think it cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $5 a day. We run ours all of ten hours a day, sometimes a 
little more; use 15 gallons of kerosene a day and nearly a gallon of 
lubricating oil, costing in the neighborhood of 60 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Snyder: Weliave a Fordson. Use about 20 gallons of kerosene 
and one gallon of lubricating oil a day. 

Mr. Drews: We have. got a four-plow tractor, and for running about 
ten hours a day we use 30 gallons of kerosene and one gallon of oil. 

Mr. Arpke: International 10-20, and whenever we use it it seems 
to take about 20 to 25 gallons a day. 

Owen: A Fordson. Costs $6 or $7 a day for upkeep. 

Mr. Hay ward: If you are going to figure depreciation and every- 
thing, I would say a dollar an hour for a Fordson. 

Mr. Flannagan: A Samson; about $3 a day. 

Mr. Wallace: We have a Samson. 

President Smith: in regard to the expense in running a tractor, 
I believe a very good way to judge that is by your horse. It costs 
just a little more, on an average, with a tractor than it does with a 
horse, and it is not much different, depending of course on the price 
of horse feed. Now the horse has quite a little the advantage. A 
short time ago the tractor had slightly the advantage. 

A delegate: What percentage of depreciation do they figure on 
tractors? How long does a tractor last? A. Samson lasted two years. 

Mr. Cullen: Ours is three years old, and it is as good now as it 
ever was. 

Poston: I would like every superintendent present who has a 
tractor to indicate by raising his hand whether, if he lost his tractor, 
he would buy again? fen raised their hands. 

XV. 
What is the reason we don't get a report of the Convention? 
I refer that question to Mr. Smith, the Secretary. 
Secretary Smith: Our report was turned over to the State Board 
of Control, and they turned it over to the Committee on State Print- 
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ing. They were short of funds and the report was held until the 
funds were provided, and then the Printing Committee turned it over 
to a concern in Iowa, and it is not back from there. I was down there 
two weeks ago, but we haven't been able to get it. While we are on 
this matter, it has occurred to me we might print our own proceed- 
ings. This matter has been referred to the State Board. We could 
print these ourselves, that is, hire it done ourselves, and get them 
out within sixty days after our Convention. I don't know that you 
will favor that. I just suggest it as a remedy for these eternal delays. 
We need to get them within the twelve months. 

XVI. 
Can a member of the County Board resign, and then be eligible for 
election of trustee? 

He cannot. A member is not eligible for the position of trustee 
during the time for which he was elected supervisor. And that also 
holds that a trustee is not eligible for superintendent during the time 
for which he is elected a trustee. 

If he resigns, wouldn't he be eligible? 

No, not during the time for which he was elected supervisor. 

In Rock County, Chas. E. Moore was a member of the County Board, 
and he resigned and was elected County Highway Commissioner. 

That don't apply to Highway Commissioner. That law is specific 
on Trustees. 

XVII. 

Have any of the asylums reduced Wages of employes since th« close 
of the war? Is there any good reason why this Association should 
not adopt a uniform scale of wages for employes, and then all adhere 
to It? 

To the first question I would say that I know of only two. That 
was Dunn and Green Counties. 

Waupaca County: We haven't reduced them, but when we hire new 
employes we get them on a lower scale. 

President Smith: We will have a slight reduction July 1st. I know 
Green County reduced because they were paying higher than the 
average. Dunn County wasn't reduced for that same reason, but 
they could get help cheaper. 

As to the second question, "Is there any good reason why this As- 
sociation should not adopt a uniform scale of wages for employes and 
then all adhere to it?" personally I don't think it would be feasible. 
Different conditions govern in different localities in the state. 

A delegate: I have always believed my people should be paid ac- 
cording to ability, and if you get a certain scale of rules, that will 
hold him down and raise the poor man up, and I think a man ought 
to be paid according to his ability. 

A delegate: I know an asylum where they pay as high as $60 a 
month, and others where they run down to $30; but I want to tell 
you that this $60 a month attendant is worth two of the others. 

I know of an asylum where an attendant wanted an increase. The 
superintendent acknowledged she was a good attendant, but they 
wouldn't pay it. She left. But afterward they were sorry they didn't 
give it to her, as she was the best they had ever had on that ward, 
and they haven't had a decent one since. 

A delegate: I think you should stand by your old employes and 
keep their wages up. 

Mr. Manuel: I think every person' is worth what he can earn. If 
there are any places that need good help it is in institutions. Wages 
cut no figure, and I have always contended that good employes in an 
institution should receive what they are entitled to, and we have 
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some that have been with us for 8 and 10 years— one most 27 years — 
and if their wages are cut down it will be against my wish, and there 
will be trouble if the trustees ever think of it for I believe that help 
that put in fne time required with that class of people, that they are 
entitled to good pay, and we can't afford to let good help go. The 
matter of a few dollars should not stand in our way. 

We all want to remember taking care of patients is a hard job. It 
is Sunday as well as during the week. 

XVIII. 

Is it -advisable to place an inmate in charge of a group of inmates, 
if such inmate is a good man -or woman? 

No. The State Board do not stand for it. It is done, but the super- 
intendent and the matron run their chances when they do it. It is 
against the rules of the Board. • 

XIX. 

Which is preferable, the cold storage plant with ice or with ice 
plant? Why does the Board of Control want cold storage plants at 
asylums? 

Mr. Drews: I don't believe we would want anything else. We 
would not go back. 

Mr. Kenyon: We put in an ice plant a year ago, and I don't think 
it has cost us half to run this ice machine as it did to put up ice in 
the old way, and it saves a lot of labor, dirt and mud. Of course if 
you live right near a lake or where you can get ice, perhaps the old 
way is right. In our case it beats the old system three to one. 

Dodge and Douglas Counties both put in ice plants this year. 

Mr. Wernecke: Mr. Drews, about two months ago, brought in 
some snow apples, and we found that those snow apples were as good 
as when they were picked off the trees. We concluded that we were 
going to build a root cellar and have an ice plant and have a separate 
bin there to put our apples in. 

XX. 

How many asylums have root cellars? Do they find them of much 
value? What will a good one cost? 

Mr. Kenyon, how do you find them? 

Mr. Kenyon: It is all right. Last winter -Was an exceptional winter. 
We don't know how it is going to work out yet. It cost about $7,000. 
It is a concrete building, of Egyptian type ceiling, and solid Egyptian 
tile roof. It worked out very nicely last winter. We have got all 
kinds of vegetables in it now, and they are in good shape. We used 
to have to take them to the river about in February. 

A delegate: I was at St. Croix County last week and they brought 
in some carrots from the root cellar, and they were just as nice as 
though they were just taken out of the ground. 

Mr. Posten: What is the expense of your root cellar? 

Mr. Posten: Our own was not built large enough to supply the 
asylum. We built this, which is 16x30, all underground and cement 
walls, and the roof is 4-inch cement and then dead air spaces and 3- 
inch more cement on the roof, and that is covered 2 feet with dirt, 
and that cost $400. We can drive right over the top of it with the 
team, and put anything down through the top we want to. It is all 
right for winter and summer. Our vegetables haven't sprouted yet 
to amount to anything. 

Trempealeau County put in a root cellar. I guess nearly all have 
got root cellars of some kind. 
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XXI. 
Which is preferable, to manufacture electric current or to purchase 
It? Which is cheapest? 
It is quite a little cheaper — about $8 a day cheaper — to purchase. 

Mr. Arpke: We changed over several years ago. Our bills used 
to run up to $50 and $60. Whenever it is cold and we need steam we 
run our own generator. With the city we have 24-hour service. We 
run ours till about 9 o'clock and then switch over onto the city. Costs 
$10 or $12 a month. Heretofore they were running to $50 a month — 
long evenings. Whenever we don't need the steam we don't run our 
engine extra. We get away with it' about $300 cheaper this way. 

Anybody else changed over? 

President Smith: We changed over, and we operate just the same 
as Mr. Arpke. 

Jefferson sbld their entire outfit, and they buy all of their current. 

Waukesha County, Mr. Peters: We figure on using the service ex- 
clusively. You get a better rate by not using your own at all. 

Mr. Arpke: We get the same rate as before; in the evening when 
we have 20 lights on, and we run our own engine until 9 o'clock. Run 
ours about four hours in the evening, and in the morning about the 
same. If we don't need the steam for other purposes, we don't make 
it for the lights. We use the city lights. It cost us about a ton of 
coal extra at nighty and in the morning just to run that dynamo to 
furnish lights before.^ We don't often use that much coal now, if we 
use the heating and everything. 

Conover: We couldn't use all the steam — you can't use all your' 
exhaust steam — not with a 50 horse power steam engine, 

XXII. 
Does the present system of bookkeeping make possible valuable 
comparisons? 

Personally, I see a good many things in it which are not making 
comparisons very valuable. For instance, insurance a part of ad- 
ministration expense. The matron's salary, instead of being admin- 
istration, is charged up for care and keep of inmates. I don't believe 
that tobacco is an amusement, according to the definition of Webster 
that Mrs. Cullen gave here yesterday. Tobacco doesn't tickle the 
fancy, it tickles the appetite. A good many things for that reason 
ought to be changed if you are going to make comparisons. Williams 
is the man who should answer that. 



BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS— ITS ERADICATION AND 

RELATION TO THE HEALTH OF THE STATE 

AND COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 

By C. P. Nobgord, Commissioner 

Charge of the State Department of Agriculture, State Capitol, Madison 
Superintendents, Matrons and Officers of the State Association — 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with peculiar pleasure that I come here 
to speak today. First, the pleasure of presenting an interesting sub- 
ject to such a splendid and intelligent audience, and, second, and 
more vital the opportunity to see and meet the many friends and 
acquaintances that it was my fortune to make among you during the 
years when I worked with you in conducting agricultural demonstra- 
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tions and holding farmers' meetings on your farms. I want to con- 
fess at this date so distant from that time that it was with no little 
fear and apprehension that I made my approaches to the superintend- 
ents of the various institutions and began that work years ago; but 
I also wish to record that I found no reasons for such fears. On the 
other hand, I discovered the warmest welcome and a welcome that 
grew as years went by. I often marveled at the patience with which 
you accepted and permitted my demands upon your attention and labor. 
It showed your broadminded interest not only in your work but in 
your community and farmers surrounding you. I believe that some 
good at least was accomplished in that work which I hope is still 
having its effect in the various communities which surround your in- 
stitutions. 

In my work with you I placed the major emphasis upon soil and 
crop work. Today I wish to bring to you a few thoughts regarding 
the health of your herds and particularly with reference to the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis. You are developing in practically every institu- 
tion some fine productive herds chiefly of the dairy type but also of 
the beef type. There are many practical and fundamental questions 
both as to the influence of the health of the herd upon the people in 
your institutions and also upon the final value of the herds which 
you may produce after years of labor and expenditure that should be 
carefully considered by you. 

The subject of Bovine Tuberculosis is no new subject to the dairy- 
men of Wisconsin, but because of its vital effect upon dairying and 
on the income of the dairy industry, and particularly on human health, 
especially in the light of recent scientific discoveries, its considera- 
tion comes to us with a new and more vital force than ever before. 

The Financial View 

The subject of Bovine Tuberculosis is of importance to the dairy 
industry of Wisconsin both from a financial and a health standpoint. 
In the light of the financial success which Wisconsin has made of its 
dairy industry and the effect of dairy industry on soil conservation, 
many states are making rapi0 strides in copying Wisconsin's dairy 
business. As a consequence the demand for pure bred and grade 
stock from our improved dairy herds is increasing with rapid strides, 
and promises great things for the future. The people in every cattle 
purchasing state are, however, thoroughly alive to the danger from 
tuberculosis and to the great losses which may occur in the state. 
Every state in the union has put up practically impassable bars to 
tubercular cattle and an ironclad guarantee, that cattle are free from 
tuberculosis, is required before they can be admitted into these states. 
The sale which we have enjoyed in dairy stock during recent years 
has come largely from this out-of-the-state demand. Last year we 
sold practically three million dollars worth of cattle in interstate trade. 
The present situation therefore indicates that he who expects to sell 
cattle in the future must have cattle that he can guarantee -be -free 
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from tuberculosis. Not only are cattle infected with tuberculosis, but 
also hogs. Last year Wisconsin lost approximately $1,780,000 in hogs 
that were condemned or partially condemned at packing plants at 
Chicago and Milwaukee. The infection of the hogs comes largely 
through the fact that hogs follow cattle in feeding yards and yards 
of dairy cattle as well. But a very large part of the infection, never- 
theless, comes through the feeding of unpasteurized dairy products 
such as buttermilk, skimmed milk and whey. 

There is also a tremendous loss due to tuberculosis to the farmers 
of the state from cattle shipped to the packing houses as beef for 
slaughter. A considerable per cent of these animals are infected with 
tuberculosis and found by the federal inspectors. A certain per cent 
of the animals thus discovered are sufficiently far advanced with 
tuberculosis so that they are consigned to fertilizer tanks. Others 
have parts of them removed and still others must be sterilized. After 
these parts have been removed the actual percentage of animals thus 
infected will probably tally with the percentage of tuberculosis in the 
state and varies in relation to the percentage of tuberculosis found 
in different parts of the state. Our work in the southern end of the 
state indicates that probably about from 6% to 8% may be found in 
animals coming from there. Animals from the northern end show 
probably less than 1%. Our area tested in Waukesha County wherein 
all animals were tested showed approximately 6% of the animals in- 
fected, while Barron, Lincoln and a few other counties showed less 
than 1%. The total annual loss when added to the figure already cited 
as to the loss on hogs brings the total loss to farmers in the state 
from animals condemned at packing plants up to $3,000,000 per year. 
While this loss first comes to the packer it is naturally charged by 
him to the farmers in the form of a lower price offered. It is a well 
recognized fact among packers that both hogs and cattle vary in their 
per cent of tuberculosis and consequent risks and probable losses in 
consequence of the location from which they come. Packers would 
rather buy animals from the northern part of the state than from the 
southern part. There is at present a rapidly growing tendency on 
the part of packers to discriminate against Wisconsin hogs and cattle. 

These are the direct losses which present day markets bring home 
to the dairy interests. They are, however, small in comparison with 
the losses that will come in the future when people in general and the 
buyers on the markets in particular become thoroughly acquainted 
with the dangers from tuberculosis. 

Pasteurization of Creamery and Cheese Factory By- Products 

To meet the losses in hogs and the threatened danger of discrim- 
ination against Wisconsin hogs on the markets this department was 
instrumental four years ago in securing the passage of the law re- 
quiring the pasteurization of whey and buttermilk in creameries where 
the incoming products were not pasteurized. Probably 50% are now 
pasteurizing. In accordance with recommendations of this depart- 
ment this work is this year being transferred to the Dairy and Food 
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Commission for enforcement since they have inspectors visiting all 
creameries and cheese factories who can do inspection and enforce- 
mei»' practically without additional cost. 

m 

Dangers to Health 

While the financial losses from tuberculosis are great, and we are 
apparently most easily affected hy them, the moral responsibility 
which rests upon us, because of the dangers to human health result- 
ing from bovine tuberculosis, is by far the most weighty. Where- 
ever you mention bovine tuberculosis in its relation to health, you 
hear the rumor that human tuberculosis cannot be caused by bovine 
tuberculosis. The rumor is absolutely false and criminally mislead- 
ing. At a conference of world-wide bacteriologists, physicians and 
veterinarians at Washington, D, C, some years ago, Dr. Koch, who 
was largely responsible for this rumor, publicly announced to a group 
of world scientists that this rumor was false and that human tuber- 
culosis was caused by bovine tuberculosis. Some years ago Germany 
appointed a commission of ten scientists, bacteriologists, physicians 
and veterinarians to carefully study this relationship. They found 
that it is possible to segregate into colonies pure cultures of bovine 
bacteria and human bacteria and clearly distinguish the difference 
between the two types of bacteria by means of a microscope. With 
this positive diagnostic method, the commission made studies in prac- 
tically all of the tubercular hospitals in Germany, examining by post- 
mortems the type of bacteria which caused death of the persons who 
died from tuberculosis. As a result of ten years' study this commis- 
sion announced positively that more than 25% of the deaths from 
tuberculosis among children under 16 years were the direct cause of 
bovine tubercular bacilli. Twenty-live per cent more were on the 
border line where the determination could not be positive. England 
followed with a similar commission and secured practically the same 
results. A noted physician of New York, Dr. Park, reviewed the work 
of these two commissions, found it correct and initiated a similar 
study in this country with practically the same results. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that between 25% and 50% of all of the 
cases of tuberculosis among children under 16 years of age comes 
from the ingestion of milk and other bovine products in an unpasteur- 
ized and unsterilized form. 

I could cite you many instances where both herds and families in 
this state were afflicted with tuberculosis that have come under ob- 
servation of the Department of Agriculture. In the case of one herd 
near Appleton which we were called to test we found the whole herd 
afflicted with tuberculosis and most of the animals in advanced stages. 
In this instance we were called because of the suspicion on the part 
of the attending physician that the disease of the family came from 
the herd. In this case practically every member of the family in time 
died with this disease. A similar instance occurred at Dodgeville 
where a fine pure bred Durham herd was found seriously afflicted 
with tuberculosis. The wife and daughter in this family had died from 
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tuberculosis and suspicion settled on the herd. Instances have also 
occurred where a herd was infected with tuberculosis and the source 
seemed to be persons attending the herd who were in the advanced 
stages of the disease. This suggests >the possibility that in institu- 
tions where there may be patients found in m6re or less advanced 
stages of tuberculosis attending the herds, such patients might prob- 
ably infect the herd. The suspicion is great although we do not have 
much positive evidence to prove this can be done. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, wishing to investi- 
gate the effect of milk on infants, made a study parallel to the Ger- 
man and English studies upon young pigs. One group fed on tuber- 
cular milk for three days were slaughtered at the end of three weeks 
and 80% showed tubercular lesions in their intestines. Another group 
fed tubercular milk for three weeks were slaughtered and at the end 
of 51 days 100% showed lesions. With such results in pigs, whose 
intestinal tracts are relatively tough as compared with those of chil- 
dren, I ask you candidly what must be the result of feeding new-born 
infants tubercular milk throughout their infancy and youth, What 
indeed is our responsibility as fathers and mothers in the matter of 
bringing up our children in a healthy, diseased-free condition. We 
know that in many counties in this state, and many states in the 
union, from 6% to 15% of all of the dairy cattle have tuberculosis, 
and a large part of them are constantly giving out germs in the milk. 
The lesions formed throughout the body do not cause death imme- 
diately, and in most instances are never the cause of death; yet we 
know that the reason for this is the resisting power of the body while 
in vigorous health. As long as the body is vigorous and in good fight- 
ing condition the germs are held under; but let the body be weakened 
by some disease such as typhoid fever or a severe cold, and lo, the 
lurking enemy comes forth in open warfare. Thus the dreaded white 
plague is set loose upon humanity and our loved ones for whom we 
bear responsibility. 

Many of the European countries have been severely inflicted with 
this disease among cattle, as Denmark in particular where 40% of 
the cattle were infected with tuberculosis. As a result of the careful 
study and appreciation of the danger, these countries have practically 
all resorted to boiling and pasteurizing all of the milk which is used. 
I believe that our American people would do well to folow this wise 
and cautious policy, or else remove the diseased animals from the 
country. Denmark, when she discovered the situation, immediately 
started on an eradication policy which has brought the disease per- 
centage down to from 3 to 8% per cent today. 

Eradication Policies of the Department of Agriculture 

Since the establishment of the Department of Agriculture definite 
policies have been adopted in the Live Stock Sanitary Division with 
the end clearly in view of eventually eradicating this disease from 
the herds of Wisconsin. This policy was initiated by ceasing to pay 
indemnities on individual tests alone and limiting the payments to 
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whole herd tests. This policy is based on the increasingly well known 
fact that tests of single animals cannot be depended upon and that 
only whole herd tests made year by year are dependable. The in- 
dividual may fail to react even though tubercular either because the 
disease is too far advanced for a reaction or the disease is in its 
initial stages and has not progressed sufficiently to react. Five years 
ago the department adopted the accredited herd policy which two 
years ago was adopted by the Federal Department making it a national 
policy. It is now under operation in 45 states in the union. This 
provides for state and federal testing and supervision of the herds 
annually, free of cost to the owner as such herds are guaranteed by 
the State and Federal Government as being properly tested. 

State-Federal Accredited Herds 

Since the inception of the State-Federal accredited herd project, 
the department has been unable to keep pace with the demands of 
the breeders, who recognize that those operating under the project 
receive credit for their efforts toward maintaining tuberculosis-free 
herds. The popularity of the plan among the progressive breeders 
is evidenced by the rapid growth of the project and the insistent de- 
mands of the breeders for service. The movement has a natural 
growth; it was not due to propaganda. 

Wisconsin now occupies second place in relative position among 
the states, with 695 herds containing 18,307 cattle fully accredited; 
1,162 herds containing 27,263 cattle passed one negative test toward 
accreditation; 2,328 herds containing 59,123 cattle under supervision; 
and about six hundred applications on file from breeders to whom we 
have been unable to extend service. 

The accredited herds and those passing one free test are listed in 
the Federal-State accredited-herd book. This publication has a nation- 
wide circulation. Herds listed therein serve as a basis for recom- 
mendation to prospective purchasers. It attracts foreign and out-of- 
state buyers; puts an added valuation on herds and establishes the 
confidence of the buying states. 

The present legislature approved of the project to the extent of 
appropriating $30,000 for extending service to the breeders and a cor- 
responding portion of the $350,000 indemnity fund necessary to com- 
pensate for the reactors revealed by the increased activities. 

Area Tests 

Area tuberculosis eradication work commenced in this state in 
March, 1918, in Waukesha County. Since then all of Waukesha with 
the exception of a little more than two townships have been tested. 
Barron County was completed between March and December 23, 1920. 
Approximately 68,000 head were tested in that county, revealing less 
than 1% of reactors. Lincoln County was started during the year and 
completed in February, 1921. Washington Island has also been tested 
and retested, showing a very small percentage of tuberculosis. Work 
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is now in progress in Bayfield County and petitions are already in for 
six other counties in the northwestern pact of the state. There are 
indications that several other counties will file before January 1. 
Regulations have been formulated and made effective in all of the 
areas tested under this plan and veterinarians have been assigned to 
see that they are enforced. The advantage of this method of testing 
is the fact that n6 infecting centers are left in the county to reinfect 
the herds once cleaned up and the fact that regulations can be ap- 
plied affecting every herd in the county to keep the area clean. 

The present legislature has recognized the importance of this work 
by increasing the appropriation for it from $15,000 to $50,000 per year 
for the coming biennium. 

Creamery and Cheese Factory Tuberculin Tests 

A further project of the Department is that of testing by creamery 
and cheese factory districts, when all of the patrons agree to have 
their entire herds tested. A large part of Door County has been tested 
under this policy since July 1. Seven townships in Sawyer County 
are now being tested and several thousand head of cattle have been 
tested under this project near Bloomer. 

« 

Indemnity 

Indemnity for slaughtered tubercular cattle is playing an impor- 
tant part in the tuberculosis eradication at this time. The present 
law provides that an owner may have his reactors slaughtered at 
some packing house where federal inspection is maintained. The 
amount of salvage for each animal is then subtracted from the ap- 
praised value and he may receive from the state as indemnity on a 
registered animal one-half of the difference between the salvage price 
and the appraised value, provided, however, that he cannot receive 
more than $90 for each individual. For non-registered animals the 
same condition obtains but he can receive not more than $40 for 
each individual. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be made available 
annually for the next two years for the payment of indemnity. This 
sum is scarcely adequate to do all the work that could be done during 
that time but that is all that the legislature could see fit to set aside 
for that purpose. 

The present legislature is placing restrictions upon payment of in- 
demnity so that no owner who once having received indemnity can 
receive more if he permits an untested animal to be introduced into 
his herd. A further restriction is the fact that no indemnity can be 
received upon animals introduced into the state within a year after 
their introduction unless they have passed a clean test following the 
one upon which they were admitted to the state. 

Institutions Splendid Stock Breeding Centers 

I am particularly interested in bringing this message on tuberculosis 
to you as superintendents of these various institutions because I feel 
that the institutions offer more splendid opportunities to do some real 
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constructive breeding of pure bred herds. Early fn the nineties, the 
Michigan State Asylum at Pontiac, Michigan, started the breeding 
of Holsteins under a herdsman who appreciated the importance and 
possibilities of pure bred stuff. This work developed that institu- 
tional herd into one of the most important foundations of herds in the 
United States. 

As an instance of this I cite one particular animal from that herd, 
a sire named Pontiac Korndyke. This noted animal has to his credit 
102 tested A. R. O. daughters and 44 proven sons. You will probably 
find his name gracing and increasing the value of more Holstein pedi- 
grees than most any other bull on record. From him was developed 
the Pontiac family, one of the most noted families in Holstein history. 
This institution has done a great service not only to Michigan but 
to the whole country in the fundamental breeding work which they 
carried forward. In like manner every institution represented here 
can be a center of breeding and production of pure bred stuff of im- 
mense value to the county and part of the state in which it is located. 
It can become a distributing center for high producing pure bred ani- 
mals of all kinds. The sire represents one-half of the herd and in 
the purchase and selection of a sire you are able to determine the 
producing qualities of your future herd very rapidly. Surely many 
of the institutions, like the Pontiac institution, will find it very profit- 
able td begin with pure bred stuffs and develop herds, the individuals 
of which will be worth from $150 to practically an unlimited sum. 
Such animals cost no more to produce than the poorer animals from 
the grades and scrubs. 

There is also an opportunity for institutions to exchange sires so 
that the purchase of a high priced sire once by the various institu- 
tions will furnish sires of high breeding and productive qualities for a 
number of years to come to all of the institutions without need of 
further purchase. By the purchase of the valuable blood in these sires 
you will be introducing into your community productive types of 
cattle which could get there in no other way and your institutions 
will therefore become the center for breeding and combining the best 
blood of the country. 

- With this prospect before you is it not most important that you 
should see that every opportunity is taken to test your cattle and 
keep them clean? They must be tested every year at least in order 
to keep them clean. Certainly it would be an unprofitable proposi- 
tion and absolute folly for you to start breeding pure bred stuff with- 
out making use of the most up-to-date knowledge that science affords. 

I therefore commend to your consideration these facts relating to 
the possibility of transmitting tuberculosis from your herds if they 
be tubercular to patients and your help, also the possibility, slight 
though it may be, that your herds may be infected by tubercular 
patients if you permit such patients to feed and care for your herds. 

I have outlined to you the various policies that the Department of 
Agriculture's Live Stock Sanitary Board is promoting in this state 
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toward the eventual complete eradication of this disease from the 
state. I commend to you particularly the State and Federal accredited 
herd policy. Every institutional herd should be an accredited herd 
and your institutions should have the benefit of the greatly enhanced 
value of your herds because of being accredited. The testing under 
this plan is done for you free of charge. The requirements are that 
you make application to the State Department of Agriculture and 
that you place the herd completely under the direction of the State 
and Federal departments. They will be tested annually and whenever 
your herds have to their credit two successive annual tests they will 
be placed on the accredited herd list and you will receive a certifi- 
cate to that effect. Several institutions now have accredited herds. 
It is my opinion that the rest of you cannot afford to do anything less 
than follow the example of these progressive breeders. I hope within 
the next two or three years to see every herd in every institution in 
the State of Wisconsin a fully accredited herd. 



Meeting place of Convention for next year was again taken up and 
discussed. 

Mr. Wernecke: We are paying $15 a year dues and- are accumu- 
lating a little fund, and I think we ought to make it a point that this 
Association takes care of our Convention and not be a burden on the 
county where we are going, because smaller counties feel that they 
cannot do what others are doing, so the expenses ought to be taken 
care of by the Association, and all that we should ask of the asylums 
that we visit, if they feel like it, is to furnish some light refreshment, 
a glass of lemonade, something like that, and we ought to pay all the 
expense. I think we ought to take care of our own expenses. 

President Smith: The point is well taken. 

. Moved by Mr. Manuel to leave the matter of the selection of a place 
for next Convention with the officers of the organization, and they 
can take the matter up and see where the better place would be. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Wernecke. Carried. 

Mr. Wernecke: We ought to. give notice a little ahead — at least a 
month ahead, where and when the meeting is going to be held. 

President Smith: That ought to be done. 

Secretary Smith: Permit me to say that the Resolution of the As- 
sociation fixes the date the second week in June. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

Jefferson, Wis., June 10, 1921. 
To the Trustees, Matrons and Superintendents of County Asylums for 

the Insane of Wisconsin: 

I hereby beg leave to submit to you my report as Treasurer to June 
10, 1921: 

Receipts 

To balance from former Treasurer $220.51 

To dues collected to date 505.00 

Total receipts $725.51 

Disbursements 

1920 

July 2, Flowers, Mrs. Buries $ 12.00 

July 12, Repaid Mr. Mecheles 10.00 

1921 

June 1, Carney & Koester 125.00 

June 10, Henry G. Fischer, salary and expense 34.00 

June 10, Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co 13.72 

June 10, The Oasis News, programs 55.50 

June 10, St. Louis Button Co., buttons 16.00 

June 10, E. A. Jones, orchestra 25.50 

June 10, F. M. Smith, 1920 expense 34.23 

June 10, F. M. Smith, 1921 expense 88.18 

June 10, F. M. Smith, salary 75.00 

June 10, R. M. Smith, President, expense. „ 8.08 497.21 

Balance on hand $228.30 

Since this report was closed, have made a couple of collections and 
that with these that are still unpaid will leave us a balance of perhaps 

$400. H. G. FISCHER, Treasurer. 



REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 

To the Association of Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons of County 
Asylums: 

This is to certify that we have this day audited the books and accounts 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, and find the same correct in all respects. 

(Signed) THOMAS FLANAGAN, 
S. C. CUSHMAN, 
S. E. HOREL, 
, Committee on Finance. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., June 11,* 1921. 

President Smith: The reports will be accepted and placed on file. 



REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Be It Resolved, That this Association of Trustees, Superintendents 
and Matrons of County Asylums for the Chronic Insane of Wisconsin, 
express their sincere thanks for the royal reception and entertain- 
ment we have received from Superintendent Kenyon and Wife, the 
Board of Trustees of Fond du Lac County Insane Asylum, the Citizens 
of Fond du Lac, the Chamber of Commerce, Warden Towne and Super- 
intendent Brown of Waupun and all those that formulated and as- 
sisted to fulfill the splendid program of this meeting. 
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As God Almighty, in His infinite love and wisdom has removed "from 
our midst the following honored members of our association: 

Mrs. M. V. Burris, Matron of Grant County Asylum; 
John O'Leary, Trustee of St. Croix County; 
Herman Lindow, Trustee of Waupaca County; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, the members of this Associa- 
tion, do express our appreciation of their good work and our sorrow 
at their deaths. 

Be It Further Resolved, That we extend to their bereaved families 
our warmest sympathy. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this resolution will be spread upon 
the minutes and a copy be sent to their families. 

HENRY WERNECKE, 
MRS. J. F. WALLACE, 
D. C. HAYWARD, 

Committee. 

President Smith: If there is no objection, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will be accepted and placed on file. 

President Smith: Ladies and Gentlemen — A year ago, at the time 
of our meeting in Milwaukee, the members of our order pulled off a 
little surprise party. I refer to my election as President of the or- 
ganization. It really was a surprise party, for I knew nothing about 
it until it happened. It was very rude in me to want to refuse the 
office — this splendid honor — but it came so unexpectedly, and there 
were reasons why I didn't care for the office; but your judgment was 
better than mine and I am very thankful it happened as it did, know- 
ing, as I do, your ability to do things in a nice way. We will now 
take a recess for two minutes, after which we will resume order and 
proceed to the election of officers, and may I suggest that you then 
confer the honor upon another. 

Recess 

President Smith: We will again resume order and proceed with 
the election of officers. 

President appointed as tellers Mr. Wernecke and Mr. Cushman. 

Moved and seconded that the rules be suspended and we elect our 
present President, R. M. Smith, President again for the ensuing year. 
Unanimously carried. 

President Smith: I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
Moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for Mrs. E. E. Manuel as Vice President. 

Motion was carried, and Mrs. E. E. Manuel was declared re-elected 
Vice President for the coming year. 
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Secretary Smith: I move that we suspend rules and elect Mr. 
Thomas Flanagan Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Duncan: I had a long talk with Mr. Smith, and so I second the 
motion that the Secretary cast a ballot in favor of Mr. Thomas B. 
Flanagan as Secretary of this organization. 

Motion unanimously carried, and Mr. Flanagan declared elected. 

Moved and seconded that the rules be suspended and that we elect 
Mrs. J. F. Wallace as Assistant Secretary for the ensuing year. Mo- 
tion was carried, and "Mrs. Wallace declared elected to that office for 
the ensuing year. 

Moved and seconded that the rules be suspended and Henry G. 
Fischer be elected Treasurer for the coming year. 

Motion was carried and Mr. Fischer declared re-elected Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 

The question of getting Report of Convention printed by the Asso- 
ciation, instead of giving it to others to attend to, in order to avoid 
the delay that occurs every year in getting the minutes out, was dis- 
cussed, and it was suggested that a copy of the old minutes be sub- 
mitted to some printer and price procured for printing same, and that 
the officers be given power to use their judgment as to price, or to 
submit the price to the Convention next year. 

Moved by Mr. Arpke, which was duly seconded, that the matter be 
left to the officers as an Executive Committee, to find out what it 
would cost to furnish a report of the Convention, and give a report 
at our meeting next year. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Arpke, Convention adjourned, motion being sec- 
onded by Mr. Wernecke, and duly carried. 
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